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ECLECTIC SERIES:::Announcements. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition 
of the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIMER, auth- 
or of Thalheimer’s Histories. The work has been re-written and much 
simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number of illustrations 
has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the 
entire text reset in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. 

Price $1.00 ; exchange price 60 cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. ‘The Elements of Composi- 
tion ani Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Con- 
struction. By VIRGINIA WADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, 
Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages, 

Price $1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
mathematical Series, by Gzorace W. SmitH, Woodward High School. 
Cincinnati. A one-book course in Algebra, sufficiently full for the high 
school and usual colleg® curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. 

Price, vai 00; exchange sarpieadbscisou 60 cents. 


NOW READY. 


Long’s New Language Exercises, Bound in full cloth and beautifully illus- 
trated. 
PartI. First and Second Reader Grades, 66 pages, 20 cents. 


Part II. Third and Fourth Reader Grades, 96 pages, 25 25 cents. 





McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader, 12mo, 479 pages, 


half leather. Will take the place of ordinary works on English Litera- 
ture. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New English Grammar. By Dr AuFRED Hp1eRoox, 
National Normal School. Combines the ‘Training Lessons” and ‘‘Com- 
plete’? Grammar in one volume. 65 cents. 





McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader. A literary reader for higher grades. 
Ten full-page illustrations; cloth; 432 pages. 60 cents. 


Hewett’s Psychology. ‘For young teachers. By Epwix 8. Hewert, LL.D., 
President Illinois State Normal University. Cloth; 192 pages. 85 cents. 


Eclectic Physical Geograph’, By Russeu, Hinman. A modern text-book. 


Essentially different in form and contents from other works on the 
ject. Introduced into nearly 1,000 (one thousand) cities and towns in 
months. Price, $1.00; 00; exchange price, 60 cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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TEACHERS WANTING -10Ns, an’s Exc, 


so 
ere el promotion to wonder ‘wo 


_ ‘WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Bros. c 
to enroll in to secure the | 224, Churches. Ales, Book keepers » SmpeS 














Teachers’ Bureau, 


[Both Sexes.) 
Supplies Professors, 











the next season. I-aa-tat |g Schools to A 
0. L.WERNER. 
mention this Journal in answering 390 Fitth N.Y. i 


Governesses, 
Musicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
tuudy requires three years. Tuition 

to th P themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
partment offers the best advantages for preparing 

‘or collegé or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes Se calent 
facilities,for yeryear A eae, ractical he 
Tuition gas p Sept. 9, 1889. 


nvath Cc. hme President, Normal, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 

The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, E eer- 
ing, Medieal, Gnines” and Commercial is 

Open Tuesday, Sept. Id. 

Wide range of elective studies. acne Fie 
sors and Assistants. so amps admitted. Tui- 
tion (except in Len 7 Engineering and 
Commercial Schoo! Nenhs eonee fee, $10, 
Contingent fee, $5 ~2 ag 
LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 


Its Diploma ed all jhe Gourts of the State 
without examination 
MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 


Sept. 15. 
Entran a taueaaamal at Columbia, September 
6, 6,7 and9. For yo es address’ 
Jd. W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


M.'M. FISHER, 
Chairman of Faculty. 
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the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu-.; 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, “ 
y of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


¢ Manufacturers and 
916 and 918 Olive St., St. . Loule, Mo. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL EXCHANGE, 


(An Association of Practical Educators.) 
ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FELIX CAMP, A. M., MANAGER. 

No charge for registering applicants. Com- 
petent teachers — to suitable —, 

and personal efforts made to secure their elec 
tion. Write for circulars. No charge wor 
ployers. 1-23 


TEACHERS WAS252...Amqas2" 
Teachers’ - Excursions! 


TO EUROPE. 


Organized by HENRY GAZE & SON, who 
oe nearly 300 teachers to Europe last sum- 


Per. “<City of Paris,’’ Anes 23, Maz. m, 











June 18.. : oie 
Per ‘*Uity ‘of Rome, om June 28 peasoveves ee 
Per ‘State of Indiana,” ya tA soochs 16 


Per “City of New York.” July 210 
With aupecete side trip “ ‘to the “Rhine, 
Switzerland, T oy & etc., at $100and up. For 
rogrammes aud. all 


Pp address 
ee 
or co # 
1944. imay, Now > York. 
( ) ew 





Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic S:hool. 


Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Voneenanes Ave. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


on YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and ‘onesie Engineering, in Agriculture 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, emeee and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


Pn rogramme, address Prof. Gzo. J. Brusx, 
eculive Officer, New Haven, Conn, yon 


The National Economist. 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
lca devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 


One of the Greatest Educators of 
the Age. 
4@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 





Among its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 

running a Series of articles on Railwa oye, by 

. F. Hudson, author of ‘‘Railways and the 1 
lic.? Alsoa very iieeoy as series of Histori 

and phd pomoenting its Lessons 

Economics, titled ** Histo: and Govern- 

ich every school teacher in the land 


have 
It is the ‘National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 
LIANCE, WHEEL FARMERS’ UNION. 


It is offered at the extremely 
low Brice of One Dollar per year. 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 
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ST-—|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
Academy. Send 10 cts, for a Sample 

Copy. Address 
ST. es JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


For twelve months’ subscription to the 


Southern Teacher. 


A wide-awake 20 page monthly journal devoted 
to the interests of the Public Schools of the 
South. If you are interested in education, send 
us your subscription; if not, send it and be- 
come interested. Sample copy free. 

WE FURBNISH 


Teachers’ Monthly Report Cards 


To parents in any printed on 1 at 50 cts. or 100. 








These cards are on heavy card-board, 
pr pba LA ope Pa of fi ve mon a 
oo desire ; y' patrons, 
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MAYFLOWERS—OF SONG. 


For Schools. 
(35, $8 60 doz. 


Children’s School Songs, {paces or sim: 


xplanations and 138 new 4nd selected songs 
meral s' . This little book is being 
ved with much favor. 
Kindergarten Chimes, ($] 25.) Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Good manual, and fine collection. 
Kiadergarten and gh roe | School Songs. 
(30 cts.; $3.00 doz.) Menard. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. 
Walker and Jenks. 
Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts. ; $3.00 doz. 
Emerson and Swayne. 
Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Songs. (20c. ; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Boardman 
Get them all. They are mostdelightful books. 
Also try the Sweet Little Cantatas: 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25c.; $2.28 doz.) 
Mrs. Boardman. 


Rainbow Festival. (20c.; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Who Killed Cock Robin? 40c. ; $3.60 doz. Ford 


($2.00.) 


Book 1, Primary. 300.93 doz 
Song Mandl. {eck sets dow |e 


By Emerson. These are the newest and best 
ks for teaching note reading: in schools. 
Send for Lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
Ing and Artists’ Materials. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the le cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
PRANG’S SGHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed for the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
bofh the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the — mechani- 
cal , and are a delight to both teachers and 


upils. 
x are placed upon the market at the lowest 
ble rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
the schools of the leading cities. 
For Catalogues and particu address 


The.Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 
For Brain Workers and Sedentary People: 


ntlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
thiete or invalid. A complete 
ymnasium. Takes up but 6inches 
quare floor-room; new, scientific, 
urable, comprehensive, cheap. 
Indorsed by 20,000 physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, editors and 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


A 44 page Monthly Magazine Devoted to Edu- 
cation. 
Published by 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE is devoted to 
interests of the entire South. 


eral interest to Southern educators. It 

An Earnest Advocate of Popular Education. 

It is designed to give substantial aid to teach- 
ers, and will from time to time contain articles 
on practical work in the school-room. 

The Alabama Edition 

is the official organ of the State Superintendent 
of Education, and is endorsed by the Alabama 
Educational Association. The M ine will 
be published monthly twelve months in the 


ear. 
4 TrRmS—$1.00 a year, in advance. Single num- 
T, 10c. ° 1-28-tf 
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Works , York. Dac 


L GURE | Cee Sees 

fadical cure, I have made the disease Fits, EPL 
or G SICKNESS a life-long study. 

others have no for not now a 


reason 
for a treatise and a 


dana tars. sip Raver Aes pas: 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUGATION 


Colleges, Schools and Families furnished with 
thoroughly qualified Presidents, Principals, Teach- 
ers, Tutors, Governesses. Send for circulars. Miss. 
Eliza Crosthwait, 54 Cole Bld’g, Nashville, Tenn. 


TEACHERS 


ee 
History, Physiology, Geography and 
Civil Government, 


READ. 


The very best results are secured by thg,use 

of our Outline Books. 
Send for them at once. 

U.S. History Outlined, paper, l5cts.; cloth.$ .25 
Physiol Outlined, paper, 15 cts ; cloth.. .25 
Geography Outlined, paper, 15 cts.; cloth.. .25 
Civil Government Outlined ........+....... .10 
Pupil’s Wonthly Record Card:, sample free. 

x. 3°Specimen Normal Herald free. 

Address 
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Culture, 9 East F 


; The NORMAL BOOK CONCERN, 


Ladoga, Indiana. 





NOTHING MORE VALUABLE TO TEACHERS OR PUPILS THAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A. S. ALOE & CO.., 


415 N. Broadway, 


It is conceded that—— 


AMATEURS’ PHOTO 


patrons and Instruction given gratis. 
on hand. Send for Catalogue. 


required in stock, CAMERAS, LENSES, DRY PLATES, S 
LS, etc , and sell at the LOWEST PRICES. A Dark Room free for all 
Photographi 


— Is the Headquarters for 


GRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


ENSITIZED 
ic Instruments of all manufactures constantly 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And Views for Schools and Private Use. Send 


for Catalogue. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS FOR SCHOOL USE AT SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS 
AND SCHOLARS. 


a@-The Largest Optical, Mathematical and 


A. 8. ALOE & CO., 
415 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 


MERWIN’S 


IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIG DESK, 





OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWNI, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 
Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 


\;| you put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 


Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


W:TH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort fo the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 


These considerations commend THIS DESK toll who contemplate seat- 
ing School-Houses. 
Respectfully yours, 

WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schdols, St. Louis, Mo, 
Address 
J, B. Merwin School Supply co,, 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
No. 1120 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, that in no Way can impxessions upon the memory of the 
children be made so etre as by means of illustration upon the Baack board. 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants, as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure during 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 














Paper, Slated | Cloth, Slated | Cloth, Slated 
NUMBER AND SIZES pon on on 
One Side. | OneSide. | Both Sides. 
| $125each. | $1 50 each 
| 165 ‘* 2 00 “ 
1 | 915 « 250“ 
2 365‘ 800 
2 | B15 350 
3 | smo | £0 « 
ee 4 00 “ 
Cah. © Gissisacs. .ceete thtcasciee biesees oars 8 « | ge « 4% 














Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 





Photographic House in the United States.-@s 


rates. é 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cents 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. 
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Mr. J. H. BAatss, Momenget Advertising 
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in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
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THE World of New York, of recent 
date, states that ‘‘ the estimated value 
of the school books printed annually 
in this country is $7,000,000.” 

The work produced in the way of 
matter and maner by this seven mill- 
ions of money, seems to us to render 
its duplication unnecessary in our col- 
umns. What cannot be produced in 
the way of “methods” and of illus- 
trations, with such an output of money 
for the use of teachers, might as well 
be let alone. We prefer, therefore, 
when the work isso welldone by these 
publishers, to turn our attention in 
the direction of showing not only 
whatour teachers are doing, but the 
inestimable value to the State and the 


_ nation of their work. 
Se ? 
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WE believe in all these Educational 
Conventions and Associations. 

No danger of having too many of 
them in any or all sections of the 
country. 

Teachers need to come together 
oftener—to become better acquainted ; 
to look ‘over the walls of to-day, and 
be ready and stronger for the grander 
duties of to-morrow. 

Associations, meetings, conventions. 
institutes, all help in these directions, 

The people need to learn more of 
what teachers are doing—what they 
propose to do. 

Great questions are being discussed 
by these associations and conventions, 
and we would rather see them multi- 
plied and brought to the door of the 
teachers and the people, than to see 
them limited and hindered. Give them 
a word of cheer all along the line. 





THESE wise men who would use the 
surplus to educate the people—great, 


because wise—such men as Senator 
Edmunds and Senator Evarts, Sen- 
ator Hoar and Senator Blair—these 
are entitled toreverence and love for 
the effort made to shape the destiny 
of millions, and lead them along the 
path of*intelligence. and safety and 
strength. Weought,it seems to us, 
to be more wide-minded and reveren- 
tial and grateful to these leaders. 

Our eyes scarcely take in the propor- 
tions of these great seers and teachers 
as yet, bad for us all as such limited 
vision is. 


eS a ae 

THE force for solving the problem of 
life comes by intelligence, faith and 
righteous action—not by ignorance, 
poverty and despair. 





WHAT YOU GET NOW. 


See our coupon order on page 7. 

You can now secure for $2 a com- 
plet set of Charles Dicken’s Works, in 
fifteen volumes, and the AMERICAN 


all sent post-paid. 

We have not said as much quite as 
we might ,have said, and perhaps 
ought to have said about these, 
because until now there has been no 
definite limit as to time. We have 
ordered and sent out several large 
editions, but now the publishers have 
gone into a ‘book trust’’ and the 
prices are ‘‘way up.’’? We could only 
hold the publisher to supply what our 
present contract calls for and this we 
shall do for the benefit of the subcri- 
bers to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUOATION and their friends as long 
as the last edition. 

This edition is printed from the 
famous ‘‘Plum Pudding’’ plates. 

When first published it cost $15. 

The type is leaded nonpareil and 
beautifully printed. The size is the 
‘“‘pocket”’ one, the outside measure- 
ment being 5x74 inches. The number 
of pages in the ‘‘Dickens”’ set is about 
5,200. 

The covers are paper of neat design 
and the binding is wire stitching of 
the best quality. 

See our coupon order on page 7. 





We have material enough on hand 
in the shape of communications in 
favor of something less than fifty can- 
didates for the office of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in 
Missouri, to fill every inch of this is- 
sue. We confess we do not see why 
there should be any change at all, but 
if there is achange,some of our friends 
from the long list of candidates will 
be nominated and elected. 





THE eye of the young seer is here for 
you to train; as a teacher do you train 
for a wise far-reaching seeing, or does 
your training limit and hinder? There 
is a sunlit splendor in life for him to 
dwell in, or a fog and a darkness. 
What sort of a teacher do you employ 





and pay for, to train the children? 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for one year, |. 


WE could wish some of our cotem- 
poraries were rather more wide-mind- 
ed so as to recognize and record the 
good things and the’great things done 
by the teachers in our common 
schools. 


pee 





RATHER than to be parading and 
publishing so constantly their ‘ mis- 
takes,’’ why import and publish “ the 
mistakes of our teache:s?’’? Educators 
and educational papers ought to be in 
better business than this. 


— $< aa 


THE high meaning of this teaching 
in our common schools is as yet but 
little understood by the people, in its 
on-reaching influence—but it shines 
even now with a growing splendor in 
the high endowments it promises. 





Iv is a great scale this—in which 
the Common Schools of forty-two 
States are working—putting into the 
hands of six or eight millions of child 
ren the keys of knowledge—the per- 
suasive of honor, intelligence, char- 
acter and power. ‘ 


ae 
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THE Official bulletin of the meet- 
ing of The National Educational As- 
sociation to be held in St. Paul, July 
8 to 11, has been received. Our friends 
better get it, run over the topics to be 
discussed at the meetings and get the 
trend of the Association, drop a line to 
S. Sherin, Esq., Secretary, St. Paul, 
Minn., and we think he will be pleased 
to send it to you. 

You get a map of the City, a list of 
the prominent and attractive places. 
The details of the Excursions already 
planned and a vast amount of other 
interesting and practical information. 

The railroad and other advertise- 
ments form an interesting and proper 
feature of The Bulletin which are in 
and of themselves worth many times 
its cost. 
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HE is the happiest man in the world 
who is so armed with culture and in- 
telligence as to make front against 
evil and put it aside. It is this work 
that our teachers doin sucha quiet, 





-4rge way with the children. 
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Tis wonder-working element of in- I ridicule concentrated upon these evils, 
telligence, implanted, developed and resulted in the permanent reformation 
maintained by our common schools, is ' of most of these abuses. This is why 
our teachers and others reap so much 
advantage by reading and circulating 


to regenerate our whole society. It is 
to be studied in the light it creates, 
and to be perfected with the character 
it establishes. 
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WE hope our friends will look at the 
great work done by our common 
schools with other than the bleared 
eyes of selfishness, and study the true 
import and far-reaching results of 
their influence. It is more than a 
hand-to-mouth provision which they 
deserve, and which our teachers in all 
the States ought to have provided for 
them in the way of prompt and liberal 
payments. 








WE shall not be apt to know too 
much of any great genius. We need 
to know rather more than we do know 
of all such that God has kindly sent 
into the world. They lift us up out of 
‘the sordid and the mean—they gild 
every morning withglory and strength 
and make beautiful the sunset and the 
evening shadows. Our teachers doa 
wise thing and a great thing, when 
they put the best of great geniuses like 
Dickens into any and all schvol dis- 
tricts and neighborhoods. They very 
largely enhance the value, and supple- 
ment the value of their own work by 
doing this. Itis good for us all to as- 
sociate with them, with the greatly 
gifted—the royally endowed. 





THE teacher must not only be a 
universal man, but the foremost man, 
whom others are notonly to learn from 
but to follow in every community. 

ied ae 2, ee <f Se 

Some of our contemporaries, we re- 
gret to see, are so short-sighted and so 
stupidly dullin their comments on the 
postponement of the measure for Fed- 
ederal Aid to Education, that they re- 
mind one of the sorrowful couplet by 
“ Gall : ” 


** High as the nose doth reach all's clear, 
What higher lies, they ask: Isit here?” 





IN the great sum total of the work 
done by our teachers in the common 
schools, what treasure of knowledge 
is added to treasure—what new 
strengthening of faith there is! Intel- 
ligence, hope and vision comes to be a 
strength anda reality. 





THEBREcomes to be by the work done 
in our common schools, a clear, stead- 
fast perception of the right, in conduct 
and action—an increased endowment 
of virtue and character which flows 
intoa visible, permanent fact in the 
community. There is no estimating 
by dollarsand cents the worth and 
wealth of such training and education. 





Ir was Dicken’s descriptions of the 


Debtors’ Prisions — the Yorkshire 
Schools — the Circumlocution Office — 
the Spurious Philanthopists — the 
Business Swindlers—the Stony 


Hearted Capatilists—the Brutal and 


Drunkin Hospital Nurses— which 


| 


his complete works. 

They get a direct and permanent 
individual benefit—in the enrichment 
of their own vocabulary and by the 
vast amount of information given the 
people in this effective but incidental 
way. 





THE hosts—not allas yet—enlight- 
ened and inspired by the teaching done 
in our common schools, are marching 
on not only to new toils, but to grand- 
er victories, despite the croakings of 
the critics, the faithless and their op- 
ponents. 

A STUPENDIOUS MAGNI- 

TUDE. 


“‘ Heaven nature charged 

That one body should be filled 

With all graces wide-enlarged.” 

—SHAK. 

ROF. C.M. Rirrer, of the State 
Normal School at Chico, Cal., in a 
late address before the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Los Angeles, said: 
‘‘In considering the grandeur of this 
nation, we areconsidering the potency 
of the public school system; for the 
march of empire has been along the 
pathway made by the public school 
teacher. 
He has been the vanguard of pro- 
gress, the center of civilization, the 
harbinger of victory, the mainstay of 
liberty. 
‘His advent has always been hailed 
with pleasure, and his presence has 
been a source of endless prosperity. 
He has toiled for the people for cen- 
turies in a silence that has been golden 
for them, while he has received, in this 
world’s goods, little reward. The pub- 
lic school system, from its humble ori- 
gin, has followed the silent school 
teacher, and as silently done its great 
work,”’ 
This is from the Pacific slope. The 
same mail brings us Zion's Herald, 
from Boston. The editor says: 

**The common school came tous with 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Ithas reached a 
stupendous magnitude. Its broad 
foundations and munificent resources 
and effectiveness are too obvious for 
doubt or denial. Its wide beneficence 
is the pride and boast of every intelli- 


gent, patriotic American citizen. 
» * * * x * 
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California, by a single bound, created 
an American State,planting the school, 
the church, the press and giving them 
room to grow. California, as a result, 
is a new and revised edition of the best 
statehood, the most energetic, push- 
ing people, the best educational sys- 
tem, and the most effective, voluntary 
church movement to be found in our 
sisterhood of States. 

The causes which have induced, in 
that virgin soil, this superb crystalli- 
zation of wholesome forms and institu- 
tions, discover themselves as conser- 
vators of what has been created.’’ 

We stand here in the center of the 
Continent, to welcome and to publish 
the truth spoken at both extremities, 


the “superb crystallization’ of insti- 
tutions founded on the school and the 
church—and to give recognition to the 
‘‘ great work” wroughtsilently by our 
teachers in laying these solid foun- 
dations for American christian citizen- 
ship. 


THE every day experience of the 
teacher, and the editor establishes 
the truth of what Victor Hugo said, 
“that all thinkers, all poets, all pro- 
ducers of nobility of soul, must be 
translated, commented upon, printed, 
published, reprinted, stereotyped, dis- 
tributed, explained, recited, spread 
abroad, given to all, given cheaply, 
given at cost price.’’ We have done 
all this, with ‘‘ Dickens’’ by the help 
of the teachers in this country. As 
the people more and more read the 
works of this wonderful genius they 
begin to get hold of and to appreciate 
him; but we have not done half our 
duty as yet by him or by our teachers. 








CLAD in this vestment of a new and 
vital nobleness, our teachers wear with 
bright clearness the power that purity, 
piety and intelligence gives. They 
walk among us as prophets of a higher 
life. If we have not the vision to see 
this, do not let us blame them—but 
rather clear our own vision of the igno- 
rance and selfishnesss that clouds our 
horizon. 





Some of these teachers, in their quiet 
but effective work, are landmarks in 
the lives and progress of the people. 


___—— 


SOMETHING REWARKABLE 





“It is spoke as a christian ought to speak.” 
—SHAK,. 

E commend with pleasure the 
following extract from an edi- 
torial in the Globe Democrat of April 
13th, on ‘‘ Popular Education in Mis- 
souri.’’ 
It tells its own story of the growth 
and progress of our common schools. 
With this evidence before us—we 
ask again—and with more emphasis 
why change the administration of our 
schools—when the whole press of the 
State—independent of all party al- 
liances commends so unanimously the 
good work done by Mr. Coleman the 
present State Superintendent. 

The Globe-Democrat says: 


“The annual report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Schools pre- 
sents a very flattering and encourag- 
ing exhibit of the educational condition 
of Missouri. During the last school 
year the amount expended was $4,- 
999,842. 

The total number of children en- 
rolled was 611,541, and the average at- 
tendance was 376,977. There were 
13,634 teachers employed, at an aver- 
age salary of $42 per month, the total 
number of schools in operation being 
9687. This is an admirable showing in 
every respect. Few States in the 
Union are doing more for general edu- 


was a time in the history of Missouri 
when her people were indifferet with 
regard to this most important inter- 
est; but that time went by years ago. 

The man who now opposes a liberal 
fs 


liey of expenditure in that direction 

looked upon as a false and mis- 
chievous adviser. In all sections of the 
State the people demand ample school 
fdcilities. 
The improvement in this respect 
even within the last five years,is some- 
thing remarkable: and still greater 


progress is likely to be made in the 
future.” 


are t—O— 


STEADY PROGRESS. 


“Is not this something more than fantasy? 
What think you on’t?” 
—SHAK. 

HILE the critics are discussing 
the educative value of manual 
training, the people are adopting it. 
New schools are being established, and 
the older schools are winning new lau. 
rels. Cambridge, Mass. and St. Paul, 
Minn., have just built splendid build- 
ings, and put in fine equipments for 
their manual training schools, which 
are free to resident boys. Philadel- 
phia, which has one free manual train- 
ing high school, is soon to have more; 
the demand for admission to the pres- 
ent one is far beyond its present capac- 
ity. Boston will have a fine one soon. 

Everywhere the verdictis the same; 
the manual training school is the place 
to send the average boy of 15 years for 
his secondary education. Canon Farrar 
said of the English classical schools: 
“They neglect some of the faculties of 
all minds, and all the faculties of some 
minds.” This cannot be said of the 
manual training school, for it educates 
‘the whole body.’’ Rev. J. Vila Blake 
says of hisson: ‘ His entry into the 
manual training school marked an era 
in his intellectual development.” 

A mother said yesterday to the 
writer: ‘My son, now a dentist, first 
begati to think in the manual training 
school, and:it was there that he ac- 
quired his taste for study.” 

The St. Louis manual training school 
is the pioneer school of the kind. It 
will finish its first decade next month. 
Its last year has been its most success- 
fulone. Inits three grades it enrolled 
250 pupils. A year agoit advertized 
in the JOURNAL (as it does now on an- 
other page), for ONE HUNDRED BOYS. 
The Director reports that nearly Two 
HUNDRED applicants presented them- 
selves in June and September. Many 
were rejected as not yet qualified, but 
many were refused for lack of room. 
It will be wise to secure admission in 
June this year. 

Here is its splendid motto: 

THE COLTURED MIND : THE SKILLFUL 
HAND, 

It would read just as well: 

THE SKILLFUL MIND: THE CULTURED 
HAND. 


THESE teachers rise on us like anew 








cation in proportion to population. 

The taxes eo eee to support the 
schools are paid without complaint, 
and the sent t in favor of the best 
form of instruction for all classes is 








changed all these. His irony and 


and toemphasize again the value of 


growing stronger every day. There 


light in the path of life, by the unity, 
strength and good cheer they bring 
into the school district or neighbor- 
hood. Their coming isa joy—their de 
parture a sorrow. 
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‘THACKERY, who was the great 















rival of Dickens, said, ‘“ thankfully I 
4 take my share of the feast of love and 
ul kindness which this gentle and gener- 
“d "ous and charitable soul has contributed 
1e to the happiness of the world. Yes, 
a1 I take ‘‘and enjoy my share and say a 
at benedition for the meal.’’ We would 
e- have every teacher and every family 
“ too ‘‘ take and enjoy and say a bene- 
diction for the meal. Our teachers do 
a wise thing and agreat thing when 
they spread such a meal before their 
pupils and patrons in every school 
district. See page 7. 
THE GREAT MEETING. 
ng “ Be not afraid of greatness. 
1a] *T was well writ.” 
. —SHAK,. 
as. HE people of St. Paul are making 
an every preparation posssible to 
= insure the success of the meeting of 
el, the National Educational «+ ssociation 
ld- 
in July next. 
we Thelocalcommittee numbers among 
ich its members, the most liberal and en- 
oa terprising men in all classes of busi- 
wag ness—men who have by their sagaci- 
sai ty, enterprise and ablility built up 
self here at the Falls of St. Anthony two 
1 cities which are the pride and boast 
_ of the people of the whole continent. 
pee; These cities of St. Paul and Minne- 
ince apolis are marvels of growth and 
jasl splendor, illustrating as they do the 
_ possibilities and achievements of 
ols: those, who, trained and educated in 
oa of our common schools, carve out for 
_ themselves, not only place and posi- 
the tion, but towns,cities, States, Empires, 
one and clothe these giant skeletons with 
sake the dress of civilization—the home 
pthe protected—the school and the church 
_— founded, and enlarged, marts of com- 
merce that bring comfort and wealth, 
the * : 
art and science, and harnessing these 
: aest wild elements of nature—steam and 
ed electricity and the press, abolish space 
sage and time, and bring the distant and 
the far near, and so make new centers 
chool of werth wealth and power. It is a 
_ great and a mostimportant part of ed- 
math. ucation to be brought into sympathet- 
cag ic contact with men of such worth and 
pied wealth and mental calibre. It dem- 
ieleed onstrates what education and culture 
a a such as we give in our public schools 
* mean—shows in what it ultimates, 
“aly how it builds—how it protects and 
ppem- preserves. -It shows the on-going in- 
many fluence of the work our teachers are 
my bat doing. It is this sight—this falfill- 
ayeM ment of prophecy, this wondrous 
Ze growth, and this marvelous develop- 
ment which will inspire the thous- 
ands of educators who visit St. 
ssaiua Paul, that will be the great and the 
chief attraction of this great meeting, 
drawing them to this commercial cen- 
EanED ter from all parts of the continent. As 
we said before—the leading citizens 
in every department of all this mater- 
panew ial, mental and spiritual development, 
unity, are contributing of their time, their 
bring money, their energy and their culture 
ghbor- @ tomake this great gathering useful, 
peirde # attractive and memorable to every 


CALIFORNIA. 


** We do learn, 

By those that know the very nerves of state.” 
—SHAK. 
HE State Teachers’ Association 
of California, at a recent meet- 

ing, the largest ever heldin the State, 
wisely and unanimously adopted the 
following resolution after listening to 
a plea for an 
‘¢ EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT”? 
by Prof. C. M. Ritter, of the Chico 
State Normal School: 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
Association, that instead of a Nation- 
al Bureau of Education, in charge of 
a Commissioner, there should be es- 
tablished by Congress the Department 
of Public Instruction, presided over 
by a Secretary, who shall be a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, to the 
end that we may ultimately have a 
National system of education. 
Prof. Ritter said: It is a grand 
idea, this confederation of States in 
the educational union ! 
In no other functions are the Amer- 
ican people so thoroughly a unit as in 
educational thought. 
We may be sectional and industrial 
as regards tariff and free trade; we 
may be partisan as regards States’ 
Rights and centralization of power ; 
we may be sectarian as regards relig- 
ion; but as regards education, we are 
only patriotic; we know no section, 
we know no party, we know no sect, 
we only know that “our country and 
our hope (doth) in each bosom glow.”’ 
In short, the educational system 
stands out, what it is, the grandest 
American Institution ; full of eloquent 
possibilities, so grand and so intimate- 
ly a part of our very National and 
Social greatness, that it seems almost 
a reproach that in the councils of the 
Chief Executive there sits no one 
whose special duty it is to represent 
the educational interests of this peo- 
ple. 

We talked proudly of the appoint- 
ment of our present Commissioner of 
Education. Why should we be proud? 
We should never be proud of less than 
we deserve. Ofthe manwe may well 
be proud ; of the office, never! There 
should be a Secretary of Education to 
sit the peer of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, or the Secretary 
of Agriculture; for education is the 
vital fluid that courses through and 
sustains the life of the State. Why is 
it, ladies and gentlemen, that so grand 
a department, with so illustrious an 
an exponent as Dr. Harris is, should 
have its chief occupy a secondary po- 
sition in the eyes of our people, when 
we all know thatin their hearts edu- 
cational ideas are uppermost? Let us 
demand for education this formal rec- 
ognition! Every impulse, every sen- 
timent, every appearance, every act 
of our people responds to this demand 
with a hearty approval. 

Prof. Ritter thinks the reason we 
have not already a Department of Ed- 





action, in the lack of that aggression- 
ness, in the lack of that ‘‘push’”’ out- 


the great army of teachers. Until very 


ucation, has been, in the lack of unity of 


side the school room, on tbe part of 


movement of any kind to advance ed- 
ucational interests. These interests 
were fustered locally; but such grand 
national sympathies and national 
movements among teachers, as we see 
now each year, are but as of yester- 
day. 

The following resolutions among 
others, were also adopted: 

Resolved, That our thanks are due 
to Hon. Ira G. Hoit, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, for the 
sympathetic interest he has taken in 
the work of the schools, and for the 
fidelity, energy and efficiency with 
which he has labored in their inter- 
ests. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all 
teachers, by precept and example, to 
promote physical, moral and mental 
culture, and that we approve the 
action of the last Legislature in pro- 
viding for instruction in the effects of 
alchoholics and narcotics upon the hu- 
man system. 

Resolved, That the child should be 
fully instructed in the use of both 
hand and brain, to insure a complete 
success in the various pursuits, and we 
therefore heartily indorse the intro- 
duction of industrial ' work into our 
public schools and that we hail with 
pleasure the establishment of such 
special schools as the Cogswell Poly- 
technic College and the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr,, University. 

OFFICERS ELECTED. 

The following officers were unani- 
mously chosen for the ensuing year: 

President, James G. Kennedy; vice. 
presidents, D. C. Clark, of Santa Cruz, 
Eugene de Burns, of San Diego, Mrs. 
A. L. Mann, of San Francisco, W. W. 
Seaman, of Los Angeles; secretary, 
Mary E. Morrison, of San Francisco; 
treasurer, Joseph T. Hamilton, of San 
Francisco. 


—_—— 


OHIO. 








“It is upon record.” 
—SHAK. 
Emerson said: ‘‘ America is only 


another name for opportunity.” 

Andour young men inall the States, 
in large numbers, are demonstrating 
the truth of thestatement. 

Our young friend, C. Elton Blanch- 
ard of Ohio, comes to be in his career 
as a teacher and leader, a conspicuous 
example of Emerson’s statement. 

Though only twenty-five years of 
age, he is already a recognized author- 
ity in educational matters in that 
Stats and the whole West. 

Of course the strength, culture and 
discipline incident to this growth has 
given him power also as an executive 
officer in the administration of school 
affairs, and in conducting successfully 
school systems. 

Like all strong men, he is quiet and 
popular, drawing to himself strong 
friends, both among his pupils and the 
people. He becomes, of course, an ac- 
tive, strong member in any circle in 


which he moves. 
Self-educated for the most part, he 








Be educator on the continent. 





recently there has been no national 


did not stop with merely completing 


a thorough course in thenormal school, 
butin his breadth of reading and study 
he has become an acknowledged au- 
thority in studies pertaining to liter- 
ature. 

His character is aptly described by 
England’s great laureate, as he traces 
the career of some, 


“ Divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began, 
And on a simple village green ; 


Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 

And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star.”’ 
Outside his school work, for several 
years, he has been connected with one 
of the literary associations as a manu- 
script examiner. In this capacity he 
has met, on paper, authors from every 
State. Likely noman of twice his age 
in Ohio is better qualified by practical 
experience to teach the English lan- 
guage. Heis also an elocutionist and 
a specialist in this branch. He isa 
strong advocate of the necessity of a 
more thorough teaching of elocution 
in our common schools. Here is oneof 
his statements: ‘The common prac- 
tice of mechanically pronouncing 
words—the parrotting off of a lesson 
in reading should no longer be tolera- 
ted. Let boards engage only those 
teachers who understand how to teach 
this much-neglected branch, and a 
reformation will be speedily wrought. 
The usual rote method is nearly la- 
bor and money thrown away.’’ 

Mr. Blanchard married a few years 
ago, and his family consists of one son. 
Mrs. B. is also a teacher, and where- 
ever they may be called they will de- 
servedly win warm friends. 

The lesson to be drawn from this 
example by the young person of limit- 
ed means,serves to illustrate the possi- 
bilities which lie within the reach of 
all aspiring young men and women. 

We can hope that there are tens of 
thousands of young men in Ohio who 
will, by the same qualities, train them- 
selves, and win the same distinction 


in the Teachers’ ‘- Profession.” 
SN ——Ea 


THINK of the health-giving influ- 
ence exerted by the teacher in our‘com- 
mon schools, where all the children 
submit their own will, with a will- 
ing loyalty, and become teachable and 
obedient, that they may receive in- 
struction and guidance in the path of 
life. Who can estimate the value of 
such teaching and influence by four 
hundred thousand men and women of 
high moral character? 





By the use of our * Aids to 
School Discipline’’® teachers 
soon double the attendance of pu- 
pils. These Aids interest pupils 
and parents alike, in the work done 
in the school-room— they prevent 
tardiness and absence. 

Those who have used them and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St. 





St. Louis, Mo, 
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Our teachers work now with such 
vastly increased resources, that the old 
**methods’’ can no longer be used to 
advantage; and yet our educational 
papers are filled with these old effete 
‘‘methods’’ to such an extent, that 
this saw-dust is mistaken for food ; 
result—weakness. Saw-dust is nota 
refreshing article of diet, physically 
or mentally. 





A MosT royal work is to be done by 
our common schools,is now being done, 
by the more than four hundred thous- 
and teachers in our private and public 
schools—the croakers, critics and Cros- 
bys to the contrary notwithstanding. 
A work so essential and so valuable 
that it is to be established, maintained 
and extended in all the States. 

SESE IP (SRC eS 

INTELLIGENCE is a mild-shining in 
audible light—but its radiance is not 
to be quenched. It will take to itself 
words which will become an inspira- 
tion to thinkers born and still unborn. 
Intelligence and love—not force, are to 
be the rulers of the world. 


JUSTICE TO THE SOUTH. 








** Give me the scope of justice.’’ 
—Suak. 


D* CuRRY states the facts in re- 
gard to national aid for educa- 
tion as follows: The facts show 
“that national aid has been given in 
far greater proportion to the Northern 
States than to the Southern, for the 
Northern States have received in aid 
of education 62,283,415 acres of public 
land, while the Southern States have 
received but 5,520,504 such acres. 

These figures do not include the aid 
given to universities and agricultural 
colleges, which is in about the same 
proportion. But they show the amaz- 
ing fact that the national aid for school 
purposes in the Northern States has 
been eleven times as much as was 
granted to Southern States. To be 
sure, this aid has been largely given to 
new States, and these have been de- 
veloped most altogether in the North 
Yet even with this fact in view, thre 
is injustice here. 

The South is doing nobly in pro- 


moting education, but it has been 
handicapped from the start, not only 
by race and social difficulties, but by 
its comparative neglect from the Na- 
tional Government. And yet some 
sneer at the Blair bill as a ‘ bill to 
promote mendicancy.’’ Could any- 
thing be more unfair or unreasonable? 
<0 oe 

Our teachers, by their work, are 
making a new era of intelligence—and 
this is not a small performance among 
this people. What they teach and 
speak shall bedone. Thought has come 
to be parent of the deed. 


YEs, our teachers do a wise thing 
and a great thing, when they put 
these fifteen volumes of Dickens’ com- 
plete works into circulation in any 
school, district or community. 

We hope those who secure them so 
cheaply with this journal will loan 


-| both generously and continuously. 


See just huw to secure them now 
with our Coupon Order on page 14. 
The power of the printed pages 
where people can come again and 
again and read it with their friends 
and so refresh and re-invigorate both 
their moral and intellectual natures 
ybegins to be fully appreciated. The 
realize in reading Dickens that 

‘*Pancy is the power 
That first inspired the dark mind, 

Giving it a new delight.”’ 


“Sruprpity,’’ said Col. Ingersoll, 
at the Press Club dinner in New York, 
‘‘ean tell a thing as it is, but it re- 
quires brains to tell a thing as itought 
to be. That is why I admire the 
press.”’ 








Dip you note what Bill Nye has to 


say in favor of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary in this issue? 


THE ST. PAUL MEETING. 
** My meed hath got me fame. 
Ihave not stopped mine ears to your demands.’ 
—SuHak. 








Teachers from the East, South and 
West should remember and see that 
their railroad tickets to the National 
Educational Association, to be held in 
St. Paul, in July, read via The Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway. This line, 
you know, takes rank with the best 
railways of the World. 

Its track of well balasted steel pene- 
trates the centers of population in 
eight States and Territories. Its day 
coaches and palace sleeping and dining 
cars afford the highest realization of 
comfort, safety, luxury and speed. 


It is the popular short line between 
Chicago and Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Marquette, 
Omaha, Denver, Portland, the Pacific 
coast and the cheap lands and free 
homes of Nebraska and Dakota. The 
only route to the Black Hills, and the 
great pioneer Califurnia line to, and 
from the Pacific coast. 


For maps, time tables, general infor- 
mation, etc., as to cost of tickets, 
apply to nearest ticket agentor address 
E. P. Wilson, General Passenger 
Agent oi the C. & N.-W. Ry. Co. 


Chicago offices: 62 Clark street 
(Sherman House); Palmer House; 
Grand Pacific Hotel; passenger station, 
corner Wells and Kinzie street = 





Our ** AIDS TO SCHOOL DIs- 
CIPLINE” interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

' Address the J. B. Merwin Schoo! 





Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





TWELVE 


samples of our Black 
Silk Dress Patterns 


REL 





toany lady who will mail her 
address on a postal card to 
O. S. CHaFFee & Son, 
Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Bee aaa aeeaalela) 
O. S. Chaffee & Son are manufac- 
turers of the finest and best Black Silk 
Dress Goods made, and they ship direct 
from their mills to individuals, hence 
in buying from them you get all the 
profits usually made by the store. Buy 
of them and get a perfect dress. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
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A so-called ‘‘Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary”’ is being offered to the pub- 
lic at a very low price. The body of 
the book, from A to Z, is a cheap re- 
print, page for page, of the edition of 
1847, which was in its day a valuable 
book, but, in the progress of language 
for over FORTY YEARS, has been 
completely superseded. It is now re- 
produced, broken type, errors and all 
by photo-lithograph process, is printed 
on cheap paper and flimsily bound. It 
is advertised to be the substantial 
equivalent of ‘‘an eight to twelve dol- 
lar book,’’ while in fact it is a literal 
copy ofa book which in its day was 
sold for about $5.00, and that book was 
much superior in paper, print, and 
binding to this imitation, and was 
then the best Dictionary of the time 
instead of an antiquated one. A brief 
comparison, page by page, between 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged 
edition will show the great superiori 
of the latter. No honorable dealer will 
allow the buyer of such to suppose 
that he is getting the Webster which 
to-day is accepted as the Standard and 
THE BEST. 

There are several of these reprints, 
differing in minor particulars, but, 


DON’T BE DUPED! 
the body of each is a literal copy of the 
1847 edition. 
NEWSPAPER COMMENTS 


ON THE 
OBSOLETE “WEBSTER,” 


The New York Times says : 

‘*The editors of Webster’s Diction- 
ary of 1847 has been reprinted by a 
Chicago house, copyright on it having 
expired by the lapse of forty-two 
years. Only those who are ignorant 
of the great advances that have been 
made in dictionaries are likely to buy 
this reprint at any price.”’ 

The American Bookseller, of New 
York, says: 

“« The contents of this precious vol- 

ume consists of Webster’s Dicti 





onary 
of 1847; thatis, it is fully forty-two 





Through Vestibuled and Colonist Sleep 
Between Ohicago and Tacoma, Wash, 
and Portland, Ore. 


The Wisconsin Central and Northern Pacific 
lines run through Pullman Vestibuled and Col- 
onist Sl tween Chicago and Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Oregon. e train known 
as the “Pacific Express” leaves the Grand 
Central Passenger Station, at the corner of 
Fifth Avenne and Harrison Street, at 10:45 P. M. 
daily. For tickets, berths in Pullman or Col- 
onist Sleepers, etc , apply to Gro. K. THOMPs0n, 
City roar. an icket Agent, 205 Clark 
Street, or to E. J. Eppy, Depot Ticket Agent, 
Grand Central Passenger Station, corner Fifth 
Avenue and Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 











years behind the time. The etymolo- 
gies are utterly wameeding,. and nat- 
urally so; for when the Webster of 
1847 was issued, Comparative Philolo- 
gy was inits cradle. The definitions 
are imperfect, requiring condensation, 
rearrangement and additions. The 
vocabulary is defective, some of the 
commonest words of to-day, especially 
scientific terms, for which a dictionary 
is most often consulted, being entirely 
absent. In not one of these prime 
requisites of a dictionary is the Web- 
ster reprint a trustworthy guide, or, 
rather, it is a misleading one. While 
the orthography and pereeeeetion 
of 1847 have not undergone such 
changes as the departments mention- 
ed, they have in many respects been 
changed, and therefore here, too, the 
‘reprint’ is not a safe instructor. All 
these things are known to every intel- 
ligent man. But this reprint is not 
intended for intelligent men. It is 
made expressly to be foisted by all 
the arts of the book canvasser on 
those who have been precluded from 
a knowledge of what developments 
lexicography has undergone during 
the last forty-two years. This is the 
cruelest feature of this money-making 
enterprise ”’ 


The Buffalo Christian Adaocate says : 


‘“Don’T BE DuPED. Thousands are 
or are likely to be, by the flashy,fraud- 
ulent advertisements of ‘‘The Original 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
which is offered for three or four dol- 
RE RR aiid * If any of our 
readers wish to invest in a purchase 
which they will likely afterward 
regret, they will do so after being du- 
ly notified.” 


The Journal of Education, Boston, 
says: 


‘‘Teachers cannot be too careful not 
to be imposed on, since the very things 
which make a dictionary valuable in 
school are wanting in this old-time re- 
print. Any high-school dictionary 
which can be purchased for a dollar 
and fifty cents is worth more for 
school use than this.”’ 

The Paper World speaks of 

“The practical worthlessness of the 
Chicago publication, save as a liter- 
ary Surlosity”? and the “supreme 
wretchedness of workmanship.’ 

The Western Stationer says: 


‘For critical purposes, the value of 
these old reprints is nothing.” 


The Christian Union tellsits readers 
that it has declined an advertisement 
of one sf these reprints, as ““Webster’s 
Dictionary, Original Edition, Una 
bridged,’ as likely to mislead its 
readers. Several newspapers inform 
us that they have declined similar ad- 
vertisements for the same reason. A 
Southern publisher writes us: ‘‘We 
want subscribers very badly for our 
paper, but not badly enough to offer 
such a spurious article as this is to 
them,’’ etc., etc. 

The latest and best bears our im- 
print on the title page. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


APRIL, 1890. 
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Volumes for Only $2.00 
Including One Year’s Subscription to This Paper. 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING ! 


The ~:sual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels, has heretofore been 
$10.00, Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 6200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this set of Dickens, 


(5 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, Only $2.00 


including a year’s subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 
widely read of any novels printed in any language. The popularity of Dickens 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 

Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. His books teem with 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire; his characters are 
original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; he unmasks vice in all its 
forms. The lights and shadows of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic 
style. Toownacomplete set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an 
inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. No person is well read who has not 
perused them. 


The Entire Fifteen Volumes will be Sent Free, POSTAGE PAID 


for ouly $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription 
to our Journal. 


BLEAK HOUSE, 

LITTLE DORRIT 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 

BARNABY RUDGE 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 

SKETCHES BY BOZ . 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
REPRINTED PIECES, MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 

All who subscribe to our paper in connection with the set ot 15 Volumes of 

ckens, will receive them free of charge. This is quite an important item. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS ! 


These 15 Volumes are each about 6 x 734 inches in size and of uniform thick. 
mess. The printing is clear and the type of a readable size. They are printed 
from plates made for this edition. Not Condensed or Abri ° 


Do Wou Want This Set? 


Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so muca value 
able reading matter for so small an amount. It is really a whole library of Stande 
ard Works at the price of the commonest trash, If you wish to get this set 
should send in your order at once, that it may be among the first and that you dn 
fo time in enjoying the ownership of it. 


COUPON ORDER. 


OLIVER TWIST, 
AMERICAN NOTES, 
DOMBEY & SON, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
TALE OF TWO GITIES, 
HARD TIMES, 





J. B. MERWIN—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. 
UF-Here sign your full name, 
ee eee Oe NESS ag. Abn etakt das en oe. ciygne occ dscce+s cemsaseeséves 


Pee ee ee eee eee rere eee ae ee.) eee ree ee 





Enclosed I send you $2.00 by mon- 
ey order or reg’stered letter. Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one 
year, and the set of fifteen volumes of Charles Dickens’ complete works by mail, post paid, to 


THE BANNER ROUTE. 





‘*Hang out our Banners, 
On the outward walls, the Cry is,” 
**Still they Come,” 
—SHAK. 


And “The 
Great Wabash 
Route” is all 
ready, with its 
new and su- 
perb equi p- 
“ments to take 
the best of 
care day and night of all that goEast 
or North, or West or Northwest. 

The recent experiments of the 
Pintsch system for lighting and heat- 
ing the Wabash, Chicago vestibuled 
train was so satisfactory that it has 
been adopted by this Company, and 





‘| will soon be in use on all its magnifi- 


cent trains in all directions. 
A party of about 250 ladies and 
gentlemen under the escort of General 
Passenger Agent France Chandler, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent C. 
8. Crane, C. B. Adams, Car Service 
Agent, E. H. Coffin, City Ticket Agent 
and Clarence D. Ingraham, City Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, lately gave 
the new system a practical test to 
the great satisfaction and delight of 
all concerned. 

The Dining Cars on this route are 
unexcelled, the Compariment Sleep- 
ing Cars areof the latest pattern in 


the new system of lighting, the new 
steel rails all conspire to make this 
line more than ever safe and attrac- 
tive to those who travel either for 
business or pleasure. 

Whatever capital experience, science 
or ability can command to minister to 
the comfort or pleasure of its patrons 
will be furnished—and its constantly 
increased earnings show that these 
efforts on the part of the management 
of the line are fully appreciated—and 
‘the cry is, still they come.’’ 

THE Educational Exchange says: 
‘“¢Too frequent changes in schools of- 
fices and agencies are injurious and 
wasteful, and President Cleveland’s 
doctrine, that ‘a public office is a pub- 
lic trust and not a private reward,’ 
should be recognized. 

In speaking of the present State 
Superintendent Hon. Solomon Palmer. 
The Exchange says: “ He has demon- 
strated his ability to serve the peo 
ple’s educational needs by his success 
ful management of the office in the 
past. 

He has been successful in stirring up 
the thought of the people concerning 
the value of education, and of teacher 
with respect to their duties and work. 

As an evidence of the former note 
the increased appropriations for 
schools, 
granted on his earnest appeal, by our 





-++++- | last legislature. 
As an evidence ot the latter, notice} With an output of $7,000,000 worth of 





design, elegance, comfort and finish—|’ 


ing the qualification of teachers. 
Never has Alabama stood so well, 
educationally, as to-day, after over 
five years work under Solomon Pal. 
mer’s State Superintendency.”’ 
a ee 
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SKin & Sealp 
DISEASES 

_ ewrth the< 

= @CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 
HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
neoacy Blac puts commited al 


permanently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 





CuticurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicuRA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every 
_— of skin and blood disease, from pimples to 
scrofula, 


Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, soc.; RE- 
SOLVENT $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the PotTER 
DrvG AND CHEMICAL Co , Boston, MAss. 

Aa Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





aa@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@@ 
SMa ~—Ss skin prevented by CuTICURASOAP. -@& 





Relief in one minute, for all pains and 
weaknesses, in CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLasTER, the only pain-killing plaster. asc 





REE Sample DB. Z. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low rates to Preachers and Teachers. 
Agents wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Ill. 





Bri NYE was not alluding particu- 
larly to Webster’s nena Dic- 
tionary (see page 6)—when he wrote 
to a friend as follows: ‘‘ Your style of 
writing has a moustache on it, Wears 
a three-button cutaway of some Scotch 
mixture, carries a cane, and wears a 
straight stand-up collar and scarf.” 





Stop that 
Curonic Couch Now: 


For if you do not it may become con- 


sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 
‘ General Dedility and Wasting Diseases, 


there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HY POPHOSPHITES 
Of Isime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better tan other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott's Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine,{ 




















THE World, New York, says: “* The 
four leading publishers of school books, 
known ia the trade as the “‘ Big Four,” 
have combined—though not asa 
“pool” or a ‘Trust’? or a monopoly, 
but merely an arrangement whereb 

the price of school books can and will 
be reduced. The combine will be 
known as the American Book.Compa- 
ny, and on and after May 1, when it 
will begin business, its headquarters 
beat Nos. 806 and 808 Broadway. The 
‘Big Fonr” are D. Appleton & Co., 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co., and A. 8. 


particularly the $100,000|Barnes & Co., New York; and Van 


Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 
We shall not undertake to compete 

with ‘‘ The American Book Company, 

books in the way of 


methods.” We 


.| the multiplication of teachers’ insti-| think they will be able to meet all rea- 
tutes and other agencies for increas-| sonable demands in this direction. 
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American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 








W. 8S. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 
5. B, MBRWIN. 00sec. cccsecseesse | Raitors 








Tus light of intelligence generated 
in our common schools, flames aloft a 
beacon of hope and strength for the 
people. Letus beware of the man and 
the party who would limit or quench 
such a light. 


Intelligetice and character such as is 
developed in our common schools, 
comes to be as the years pass a deep, 
never-failing force within, whereby we 
conquer the world aud realize its vast 
possibilities. 








Our work is one—our aim is one in 
all this school work, public or private, 
and that is, to make an intelligent 
Christian citizenship. We need not 
greatly fear—when this work is accom- 
plished illiteracy and bigotry, with all 
its inevitable consequences of vice, and 
crime and poverty, these are a hind- 
rance — these are dangerous— these 
come from lack of schools—these come 
from the more than siz, millions who 
do not attend any school. Is it not 
wise, then, to unite all the forces, rath- 
er than to divide them, uutil we get 
all into schools of some sort until 
teachers are provided and paid until 
school-houses are provided. As Dr, 
Wm. T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education will shoW you, 
‘ property must educate the masses, or 
property must pay for the restlts of 
this want and lack of education.” 


There is plenty of room for all the 
private and all the denominational 
schools. The Catholics, the Method- 
ists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, 
the Unitarians, and all the others are 
doing a good work in educating and 
training their children for Christian 
citizenship. Even Congregational ed- 
ucation and common school education 
is vastly better than no education— 
than the darkness, and poverty and 
crime of illiteracy. 





illiteracy, and not at allin the danger of 
denominational and sectarian schools. 
Let these do the most and the best 
that they can— there will be more work 
for the cémmon schools to do than can 
be provided for; hence the public 
money must go for the establishment, 
maintainining and extension of the 
commen schools. 





Our work and our lives will be 
stronger and more hopeful for all this 
effort we make as teachers and pupils 


to gain knowledge of, and to become | 


familiar with the richly and royally 
endowed ones of earth. 

Poets, writers, reformers statesmen 
—these are a precious heritage. Our 
teachers introduce you toall whomake 
up this glorious company. Wecannot 


know toomuch of these, or know them 
too well. 

Think of our Premium of Dickens’ 
complete works of fifteen volumes, 
sent to every hamlet of a post-office in 
the United States! Think what itis 
to be.ome familiar with his morethan 
fifteen hundred characters! 

When you teach a child to read, you 
open up this highway to genius and 
royalty. 





Rev. Dr. Talmage. 
THE WONDERLAND. 





“T am so attired in wonder 
I know not what to say.’’ 
—SHAK. 

The Rev. Dr. Talmage describes his 
visit to the Yellow Stone Park as fol- 
lows : 

The most wonderful part of this 
American continent is the Yellowstone 
Park. My visit there made upon me 
an impression that will last forever. 
After all poetry has exhausted itself, 
and all the Morans and Bierstads, and 
the other enchanting artists have com- 
pleted their canvas, there will be other 
revelations to make and other stories 
of its beauty and wrath, splendor and 
agony to be recited. 

The Yellowstone Park is a geologist’ s 





paradise. By cheapening of travel may 
it become the Nation’s playground! 
| In some portions of it there seems to be 
the anarchy of the elements. Fire and 
water, and the vapor born of that mar- 
riage, terrific. 

Geyser cones or hills of crystal that 
have been over five thousand years 
growing. In places the earth, throb- 
bing, sobbing, groaning, quaking with 
aqueous paroxysm. 

At the expiration of every sixty-five 
minutes one of the geysers tossing its 
boiling water one hundred and eighty- 

five feet in the air, and then descend- 
‘ing into swimming rainbows. 

Caverns of pictured walls large 
‘ enough for the sepulcher of the human 
| race. Formations of stone in shape 
| and color of calla lily, of heliotrope, of 
, Tose, of cowslip, of sunflower and of 
giadiola. Sulphur and arsenic and ox- 
ide of iron, with their delicate pencils, 
turning the hills into a Luxenburg or 











a Vatican picture gallery. 

The so-called Thanatopsis geysel, 
exquisite as the Bryant poem it was 
named after, and the so-called Evan- 
geline geyser, lovelyas the Longfellow 
heroine it commemorates. 
Theso-called Pulpit Terrace, from its 
white elevation preaching mightier 
sermons of God than human lips ever 
uttered. 

The so-called Bethesda geyser, by 
the warmth of which invalids have 
already been cured, the Angel of 
Health continually stirring the waters. 
Enraged craters, with heat at five hun- 
dred degrees, only a little below the 
surface. 

Wide reaches of stone of intermin- 
gled colors, blue as the sky, green as 
the foliage, crimson as the dahlia, 
white as the snow, spotted as the leop- 
ard, tawny as the lion, grizzly as the 
bear—in circles, in angles, in stars, in 
coronets, in stalactites, in stalagmites. 
Here and there are petrified growths 
of dead trees, and vegetation of other 
ages kept through a process of natural 
embalmment. In some places water 
as innocent and smiling as a child 
making a first attempt to walk from 
its mother’s lap, and not far off as 
foaming, as frenzied and ungovernable 
as a maniac in murderous struggle 


;| with his ke: pers. 


But after you have wandered along 
the geyserite enchantment for days, 
and begin to feel that théfe can be noth- 
ing more of interest to see, you sud- 
denly come upon the peroration of all 
majesty and grandeur, the 

GRAND CANYON. 

It is here that it seems to me—and I 
speak it with reverence — Jehovah 
seems to have surpassed Himself, It 
seems a great gulch let down into the 
eternities. Here, hung up and let down 
and spread abroad, are all the colors of 
land, and sea and sky. Upholstering 
of the Lord God Almighty. Best work 
of the Architect of Worlds. Sculptur- 
ing by the Infinite. Masonry by an 
Omnipotent trowel. Yellow! You 
never saw yellow unless you saw 
it there. Red! You never saw red 
unless you saw it there. Violet! You 
never saw violet unless you saw it 
there. 

Triumphant banners of color. In a 
cathedral of basalt, Sunrise and Sun- 
set married by the setting of rainbow 
ring. 

* * os * * * * 

Oh, the sweep of 

THE AMERICAN CONTINENT! 

Sailing up Puget Sound, its shores so 
bold that for fifteen hundred miles a 
ship’s prow would touch the shores 
before its keel touched the bottom, I 
said: ‘This is the Mediterranean of 
America.’ Visiting Portland and Ta- 
coma, and Seattle, and Victoria, and 
Fort Townsend and Vancouver’s, and 
other cities of that Northwest region, I 
thought to myself: These are the Bos- 
tons, New Yorks, Charlestons and Sa- 
vannahs of the Pacificcoast. But after 
all this summer’s journeying and my 
other journeys Westward in other 
summers, I found that I had seen only 
a part of the American continent, for 
Alaska is as far west of San Francisco 
as the coast of Maine is east of it, so 





that the central city of the American 
continent is San Francisco, 


Let us have unity of action in our 
educational work—in building up the 
schools until we secure the attendance 
of all the children. Thenif people 
prefer this, that or the other special] 
training—in politics, commerce or re- 
ligion, all right; let them have their 
preferences and pay for them. 


aoe 


VALUE CONTROLS PRICES. 








“ Weigh the value with an even hand.” 
—SHAK. 


HE Church Progress and Catholic 
World, in a few short pithy sen- 
tences, pricks the bubble and exposes 
the humbug of the idea so many peo- 
ple have, who seem to think they can 
get something for nothing in this world. 
The special occasion of the article in 
the Church Progress is the State pub- 
lication of special text books. 
The Church Progress says: - 


“It is the value of the book that 
controls the price. 

Cheapness does not make a good 
book. A good book selling for twenty- 
five cents is cheaper than a poor one 
selling at ten. There are many ele- 
ments that go to make up a book. 
First and foremost is the text itself. 
Good text must be paid for atits value. 
Then the artistic and the mechanical 
side of the book must be good, and the 
cost will be just in proporrion to the 
qnality. 

Durability is alsoa very essential 
element, and a well-constructed book 
can never be cheap. Indeed, cheap 
construction is as costly in books as in 
everything else. 





Yes, in the fifteen volumes of Dick- 
ens’ complete works, we introduce you 
to over fourteen hundred characters— 
drawn by Dickens—bringing you into 


| closest sympathy with all that is ten- 


der and true in humanity—as well as 
with the grotesque, the false and the 
forbidding—all of these characters 
teaching the people great lessons of 
life. 

Now that they possese them, own 
them and read them, thousands say 
with our friend, Miss Johnson: 

“They are, in this light, flexible bind- 
ing easy to pick up, and at all times 
hard to lay down.”’ 

We hope you will loan both the 
JOURNAL and the books generously. 


sé 
oe 


AmonG the clear-sighted, this intel- 
ligence implanted, developed and 
made universal by our Common 
Schools, promises a flower-time of hon- 
or and character, such as shall save 
the people in the future. In this 
alone it is worth vastly more than the 
cost of it. 








Yes, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our ‘*Aids to 
School Discipline’’ is, that their 
use more than doubles both the at- 
tendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as “Our Aids”? are more ex- 
tensively used. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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of the huge reservoirs which are being 
constructed by the United States 
Government at Leech Lake and Lake 
Winnebagoshish, near Brainard, on 
the line of the Great Northern Pacific 
R. R. Co. reservoirs, covering an area 
of over 300 square miles, and which 
regulate the stage of water in the 
whole upper Mississippi. 

You see you get out on these prai- 
ries—water scape, sky scape and land 
scape too, all thrown in, and you get 
some new and enlarged idea of the 
study of geography as well when you 
take in all that is involved in the 
control of the stage of water in the 
Mississippi river from its source, on 
to the Gulf of Mexico! 





THE Normal Index of Harrisonburg, 
Va., says wisely : 

“The National Educational Asso- 
ciation is for all teachers. Let us 
have State Associations, but no sec- 
tional associations.”’ 

“We like the idea of Northern teach- 
ers coming South, and of Southern 
teachers going North. The work ofa 
good teacher can be confined to no 
section.’’ 

‘‘ The work of education is national 
not sectional. The free school system 
is as necessary to the prosperity of 
Maine as to the development of 
Texas.”’ 





One of our subscribers who has 
availed himself of our great offer to 
send Dickens’ complete works in fi- 
teen volumes as a premium with the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
speaks very kindly and tenderly of 
this effort to supply reading matter of 
the best quallty to the young people. 
He says ‘‘in place of so much card 
playing and dancing and waste of 
time, a reading circle has been formed 
and these stories of Dickens are being 
read in connection with other books 
two evenings in the week. 

The teacher in a quiet, unobtrusive, 
very effective way has changed ‘the 
whole trend and tendency of the lives 
of about twenty of our best young peo- 
ple. 

They commenced with the story of 
“Little Nell,’ as the JourNaL sug- 
gested, and it was so well read by one 
of the mothers in our school district— 
who never before had read a sentence 
in public, that all were absolutely as- 
tonished at the rendering given and 
the results attained. ‘The reading 
circle is an established fact here in the 
future. In fact ‘‘A deep absorbing 
interest has got as ’twere a gripe upon 
our very life, as strange as new.’’ 

Let the JouRNAL keep on in this 
great and good work until every 
school secures it and its splendid pre- 
mium. 0. Tt.” 


— ee 


Tue teacher of the future must be 


As the diamond-cutter chips from 
the rough stone an angle here and an 
angle there—to give perfection to the 
brilliant — so did Dickens develop 
thought until it became prismatic and 
picturesque, each of his characters 
standing out—clear sweet laughter, 
fair fancies, soft and tender sympa- 
thies and the most hearty enjoyments, 
This is why our teachers do a wise 
thing and a great thing for themselves 
and the people in putting a set of the 
jifteen volumes of his complete works 
into circulation in every school district 
in the United States. See just how to 
secure them and the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION on page 7. 

Please also to give the information 
to your friends too. 





ON AND BEYOND. 


**T rather would entreat thy company” 
To see the wonders of the world abroad. 
—SHAK. 
Se another opportunity for the 
practical study of Geography— 
Agriculture Mineralogy and Clima- 
tology, will scarcely ever again be 
offered in the life time of many who 
will attend the great meeting of the 
National Educational Association at 
St. Paul, in July next. 
Important and minute preparations 
have been made for a large number of 
excursions to and beyond St. Paul and 
Minneaopolis. 
These two Cities are the open door 
ways—the beautiful portals through 
which we enter the 
WONDER LAND OF THE WEST. 
Of this ‘‘ beyond’ and ‘‘ wonder- 
land’? we can only commend most 
earnestly all teachers —whether they 
contemplate taking the trip or not— 
to write to Mr. Chas. 8. Fee, the Gen- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent of 
the Northern Pacific Rail Road Co., at 
St. Paul, Minn., for circulars of infor- 
mation in regard to the attractive 
points to be visited. A bit of impor- 
tant history you will get ‘‘ thrown in”’ 
together with the mountains of Mon- 
tana, Puget Sound, the Columbia River, 
Yellow Stone Park—any amount of 
‘*Geysers’’—all first-class geysers too 
—Lake Pend d’Orcille, the Cougar 
Mountains, Oneorea Gorge—the rich- 
est gold mine in the world—the Caceur 
d’Alene Country, Cascade Mountains, 

What wonder that Asa Whitney of 
New York, as early as 1835, advocated 
the building of a railroad across the 
country now traversed by the Great 
Northern Pacific line. With such at- 
tractions as we have mentioned and 
ten thousand more equally attractive 
and wonderful. 

Our old friend, G. Gregory mith, 
President of the Vermont Central Rail 
Road was for a time President of the 
Northern Pacific, one of most far see- 
ing enterprising men that New Eng- 
land ever produced and one of the 
best men that ever lived in any coun- 
try. 

Jay Cooke & Co., undertook to nego- 
tiate the bonds of this line; it will be 
remembered. 








vastly morea universal man than now. 





Gens Cass succeeded Hon. J. Gre- 
gory Smith aud Charles B. Wright of 
Philadelphia succeeded Gen. Cass as 
President of the line. 

Frederick Billings; alsoof Vermont, 
subsequently became president of the 
road. A man who has contributed so 
much to build up the Frisco line in 
Missouri and Kansas, and who has 
aided very largely and liberally a 
number of our Schools and Colleges 
throughout the West, then Henry Vil- 
lard once a reporter in Washington, 
took hold and united a vast triburtary 
system to this mammoth corporation. 

After much tribulation the line was 
completed, and opened Sept. 23d, 1883, 
at a point in the valley of the Hell 
Gate River, near the mouth of Gold 
Creek, 

You see, you get a good deal of the 
Geography History, Mineralogy and 
Commerce of the country thrown in 
with these circulars sent by Mr. Chas. 
8S. Fee—just the material our teachers 
want to use, every day in their schools 
to illustrate something of the extent, 
worth and wealth of the country. 

If our studies and lessons were il- 

ustrated and illuminated by these 

wonderful revelations every day, we 
could not keep the young people or the 
old people either, away from our 
schools. 

Let these skeletons of history and 
geography be ‘“c'othed upon” by 
this vesture of facts and figures, and-- 
this trip ‘‘Through the Wonderland 
of America,’’ will be one of the most 
valuable and interesting to the teach- 
ers and schools of the country that 


was ever conceived of. 
or 


Ir is said that there is no profession, 
or trade or stratum of society or sub- 
ject which touched by the artistic pen 
and genius of Dickens has not received 
some new light, or shadow, that makes 
the picture more vivid than before. It 
follows of course that our teachers in 
the reading and study of a genius so 
wonderful and universal will greatly 
enrich their vocabulary. See page 7. 





The magnanimous know very well 
that they who give time or money, or 
shelter, to the stranger—so it be done 
for love and not for ostentation,—do 
as it were, putGod under obligation to 
them, so perfect are the compensa- 
tions of the universe. In some way 
the time they seem to lose is redeemed 
and the pains they seem to take re- 
munerate themselves. These men fan 
the flame of human love and raise the 
standard of civil virtue among man- 
kind. But hospitality must be for ser- 
vice and not for show, or*it pulls down 
the host. The brave soul rates itself 
too high to value itself by the splend- 
or of its table and draperies. It gives 
what it hath, and all it hath, but its 
own majesty can lend a better grace 
to bannocks and fair water than be- 
long to city feasts.” 





ONLY those succeed who struggle 





toughly and perseveringly. 





THE PRINTED PAGE, 





“Then join you with them like a rib of steel, 
To make strength stronger.” 
—SHAK. 


It is claimed by those best posted 
that eight persons read every paper 
published before it is destroyed, many 
read and read again so as to reinforce 
themselves with arguments to meet 
opponents to certain important meas- 
ures. 

We have on the above basis nearly 
two hundred thousand readers, and 
the result is manifest in the steady 
and solid improvement of our school 
system in all the states where this 
journal circulates. See extract from 
the Globe Democrat on page 4. 





Our valued contemporary, the Edu- 
cational Courant of Louisville, Ky., 
in speaking of the direct money value 
to the teachers of the circulation of 
this JOURNAL among the people, said.: 

A YEAR or two ago, the editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUGCATION. 
St. Louis, urged that a liberal distri- 
bution of that paper among the teach- 
ers, school officers, and tax-payers 
would reimburse each teacher four- 
fold its costin one year. The teachers 
caught the idea, and wisely and zeal- 
ously aided, until gne hundred 
and fifty thousand copies 
were put into circulation. At the 
close of the year the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri Showed an average 
increase of teachers’ wages 
of 19.62. Of course it was not that 
all this was due to the Journal--but 
that it was anactiveand prompt factor 


in securing this desired result, 
no intelligent person will deny. 





Why raise the postage on cheap 
books for the people? 

Who is behind this movement? 

What is its animus or necessity? 

There was a specific and positive 
promise to reduce postage on the part 
of the present administration. 

The people want cheap postage. 

The World of New York, inits issue 
of April 17 says: 

“Tt is proposed to raise the rate 
of postage about 700 per cent. on 
cheap books published in pamphlet 
form at low prices for the people. 

These books have been carried at 
newspaper rates, with the result of 
placing not only the light reading but 
much of the noblest literature and 
most advanced science within the 
reach of the people at merely nomi- 
nal cost.”’ 

We have sent out to our subscribers 
millions of pages of the ‘noblest litera- 
ture,’’ ever conceived by human genius, 
or penned by human hands—in ‘‘Dick- 
ens’’ and other works. Why raise the 
rate of postage? Teacher everywhere 
and their pupils ought to protest 
against this at once. 

a 8 SO 

HEALTH, peace aud prosperity 
comes from the many-sidedness of 
mind inspired by the intelligence im- 
planted by and in our common schools, 
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Why not state, and dwell upon and 
record the ad vances and successes, and 
victories won by our teachers in their 
work. There certainly is strength 
generated, light evolved, character es- 
tablished. Why not give these facts 
to the people, rather than import, and 
publish and re-hash—“ the mistakes 
of our teachers?’’ We wish Brother 
Hughes and the rest of the croakers, 
would turn their attention to the “‘suc- 
cesses of our teachers.’’ They dosuc- 
ceed. We believe in the positive affirm- 
ative work they do. This helps. Ne- 
gation is death. 





SPOKANE FALLS. 


** All ignorant that soul, that sees thee with- 
out wonder.’’ 
—SHAK. 
E want our teachers, on their 
trip to the West from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis this summer, to read 
up thoroughly on the great ‘‘ Wonder- 
land ”’ section of the country traversed 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

We shall get some new and enlarged 
ideas of the work to be done in our 
schools—to train for the citizenship 
demanded by this Empire—in intel- 
lect, morals and practical life. 

‘We hear the tread of pioneers, 
Of nations yet to be ; 

The first low wash of waves, 
Where soon shall roll a human sea. 


The rudiments of empire here, 
Are plastic yet, and warm ; 

The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form.”’ 

After an examination of the Falls of 
St. Anthony at Minneapolis, which 
representa force of 135,000 horse power, 
those of the Spokane represent one of 
216,000 horse power, utilizable with 
equal facility at all seasorsof the 
year. We must remember that 
these falls at Spokane are undoubt- 
edly the key to that commercial su- 
premacy which the city is most as- 
suredly destined to exercise over a vast 
area of country now being set led with 
unexampled rapidity. It will be well 
to arrange a little extra time so as to 
dropoff on the branch lines, and spend 
a day in theCcur d’Alene mining 
district, and the Palouse wheat couc- 
try. . 

The Coeur d’ Alene branch leaves the 
main line at Hauser Junction, nineteen 
miles east of Spokane Falls We all 
have a particular interest in the won- 
derful development of mineral wealth 
which is taking place in the Coeur 
d’Alene region, and we shall do well 
to take a short trip into the district, 
for the sake of the beautiful scenery it 


Coeur d’Alene-which theexcursion in- 
cludes. 


The Coeur d’Alene branch passes 
Fort Sherman, long known as Fort 
Coeur d’Alene, and recently re-named 
in honor of Gen. W. T. Sherman. Its 
terminus is Coour d’Alene City, situa- 
ted at the outlet of alake which even 
rivals in the beauty of its waters and 
the grandeur of its mountain scenery 
the more accessible Pend d’Oreille, 
while its conveniences for boating and 
fishing are equally good. A well-ap- 
pointed steamer makes round trips 
daily, except Sunday, during the sea- 
son, between Coeur d’Alene City and 
Mission, where the Jesuit Fathers be- 
gan, Many years ago, an excellent ed- 
ucational work among the Indians of 
this district, which they have contin- 
ued with marked success down to the 
present time. From Mission the nar- 
row-gauge railway of the Coeur d’Alene 
Railway and Navigation Company will 
convey the tourist to Wardner, an- 
other of the mostimportant centres of 
the mining district in this whole sec- 
tion. 





JOINED THE BOOK TRUST. 
E congratulate our friends who 

have already secured a com. 

plete set of Charles Dickens’ works, in 
fifteen volumes, in connection with 
our offer of the books and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
This arrangement must soon close. 
The New York World makes the 


April 16: 

“Some time ago the World made ar- 
rangements to secure handsome and 
serviceable editions ot Dickens and 
Scott at a nominal price, for the bene- 
fit of its subscribers only. Thousands 
of sets have been sent out and our 
columns have weekly testified to the 
delight of those receiving them. 

Now the good times are at an end. 

The firm that published these edi- 
tions has joined the ‘‘Book Trust’’ and 
prices are ‘‘way-up.”’ 

Notonly are the prices of these books 
“way-up” but in addition to the 
above, the Wor/d of April 17 says: 

“It is now proposed to increase post- 
age on this class of matter [such books 
as Dickens’ works in this light flexible 
binding.] by 700 per cent. 

Why, nobody seems to know. 
There is no occaision for the change 
and no sense in it. 

It is a direct injury to the people. 
It adds unnecessarily to the cost of the 
means of popular culture and will 
check the feading habit by just so 
much as it makes literature more 
costly.” 

Our subscribers were £0 greatly 
pleased with this set of Dickens’ com- 
plete works and the terms on which 
we furnished them in connection with 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
TION, that just before our publisher 
‘§oined the book trust,”” we made a 





affords, and the delightful sail on Lake 


contract for another edition for the 


following announcement in its issue of 


benefit of the subscribers to the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
and we shall hold the party to the con- 
tract until they are all delivered. 

It will be a case of “‘first come first 
served” as only so long as this edition 
lasts can they be furnished on these 
terms. Why this increase of postage: 
more than 700 per cent? Let this be 
enquired into. 

See page 7—this time cut out and 
send in the coupon order early. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 





‘* From all parts they are coming. As if we 
kept a Fair here. 
—SHAK. 


HICAGO is justly and fairly enti- 

tled to the ‘‘World’s Fair,’’ and 

to the world’s help too, to make it a 
great and a brilliant success. 

George Berger the Director-General 
of the Paris Exhibition, writes an arti- 
cle in the April Century, which should 
command the attention of those more 
directly interested. 

It will be the part of patriotism and 
of wisdom to make the success at Chi- 
cago equal—nay more---surpass that 
of ‘‘ The Paris Universal Exhibition of 
1889. 

Director-General Berger says: ‘“‘ The 
Americans have won for themselves a 
rank and an influence so great that 
every one of us desires to learn to 
know them better, despite the ocean 
and distance. 

Already I heara number of my com- 
patriots express their intention to 
cross the Atlantic upon the occasion 
of the exhibition in the United States 
—a journey to which their business 
affairs and their normal humor for 
traveling would never have persuaded 
them. And what people are saying in 
France they will soon besaying every- 
where.’’ 

That is all true. 

What an object lesson. 

What a means of Education for our 
people. 

The civilized peoples’ of the whole 
earth pouring their accumulated 
treasures into the heart of the 
American Continent—for the benefit 
of Young America. 

Congress ought, at once to supple- 
ment the $5,000,000 raised by the citi- 
zens of Chicago with a loan or a 
guarantee fund of at least $10,000,000 
and make it $12,000,000 if necessary. 
We have the money idle in the United 
States Treasury to-day. Let $10,000,- 
0 0 at least be put into the hands of a 
responsible Committee in Chicago to 
begin work without delay. 

Director General Berger saya: “ In 
my opinion, the whole cost of the pro- 
jected exhibition of 1892 ought to be 
shared between the National Govern- 
ment and the city in which the exhibi- 
tion is held. The Americans are a 
rich people: they can afford to pay 
roundly for the glory which awaits 





hands to a regretable extent if they 
were to limit themselves to a fund to 
be furnished by a guarantee associa- 
tion. 
THE SUM REQUIRED. 
Now as to the sum required. 


The cost of the official buildings, 
taking for their area 400,000 square 
meters, can be put at an average of 
$30 per square meter, or... ...... . $12,000,000 

Cost of 500,000 square meters of parks 
and gardens, at $5 per square meter 


Running expenses............. 
Salaries and expenses of the general 


1,500.000 
1,600,090 


1,000,000 


$17,100,000 

THE bill locating the World’s Fair 
at Chicago has already been signed by 
the President. 

Immediate steps should be taken by 
the proper authorities to secure at 
least ten millions of money from the 
United States Government, as a loan 
or guarantee fand with which to com- 
mence operations, in the way of 
grounds and buildings. The whole 
country is deeply interested and will 
be vastly benefited by such an early 
beginning, so as to insure complete 
success. 

There is no time to be lostin any di- 
rection. Our schools all over thecoun- 
try should begin their work for exhib- 


ition at once. 
ren  -— 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM. 


** Be sure of this, 
What I can help thee to thou shalt not miss.” 


—SHAK. 

HE School Officers and teachers 
of Georgia are honestly, pa- 
tiently and efficiently at work to solve 
the problem of how to educate the 
growing school population of the State. 
We should have been glad to have 
had them secure the six and ahalf mil- 
lions of money for which both of the 
United States Senators from Georgia 
voted,to help compensate the teachers, 
and to make the school term longer, 
if the Blair Bill had passed—but now 
that they are to be deprived of this, it 
is suggested in The Georgia Teacher 
that the County Schools be divided 
“into three parts, and run each part 
for three months, using the same set 

of teachers in this for nine months. 
‘Suppose there are 18 schools in the 
county. I should open six of them for 
January, February and March. evenly 
distributed over the county. I should 
then close these and open six others 
in different localities, using the same 
teachers and admitting the pupils 
from the closed schools if they~wish to 
attend. These schools I would run 
during April, May, June, and then 
close them. And then I should open 
another, and the last six in different 
localities and run them with thesame 
teachers and some of the old pupils, 
if they still wished to attend, for the 

months of July, August, September. 
“By this scheme I have spent no 
no more money than I have formerly 
done; Ihave given nine months em- 
ployment to the teachers, and conse- 
quently I have probably secured bet- 
ter teaching capacity; I have given 
ambitious pupils an opportunity of 
attending school for a long term, 
though they have probably had long 
rides or walks to reach the other 
school than the one near their own 
home, thereby having larger schools ; 
I have given oportunity to communi- 





them, They would be tying their’ 


ties to elect the time which their 
school shall run, and, lastly, I have 
given myself a chance to know more 
of hers, to watch their work 
and correct their errors, to command 
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Manual Training School, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS. 


—)—— 


MOTTO: The Cultured Mind, The Skillful Hand. 
The ELEVENTH YEAR of this highly successful School for Boys will 


Open Next September, 


At which time a NEW CLASS OF ONE HUNDRED BOYS will be admitted. Vacan- 
CIES IN THE UPPER CLASSES Will also be filled. The Enrollment for 
the year 1889-90 was 249. 


Requisites for Admission to the First Year Class: 


Candidates must be at least 14 years old; they must be thorough in Arith- 
metic through Percentage and Interest; they must be clear and accurate in 
oral analysis of arithmetical examples; they must be familiar with Geo- 
graphy, and able to draw reasonably accurate maps from memory ; they 
must spell well, write well and compose well. 

Boys who can present certificates of admission to a first-class High School 
orto a school of equal grade, will be accepted without examination. 

Pupils of lower grades are advised not to try the Examination, unless they 
are at least 16 years old. It is notan advantage to secure admission if poorly 
prepared ; failure and disappointment are likely to follow. 

CANDIDATES may send in their names at any time. 


THE FIRST EXAMINATION WILL BE ON 


Thursday, June 12th, from g till 3 o’clock. 
A SECOND EXAMINATION WIILL BE HELD 


Friday, September 12th. 


The preference will be given, first, to those bearing Certificates of Qualifi- 
cation; second, to those earliest enrolled as Candidates, provided they are 
found well qualified. Boys at a distance may be examined under the super- 
vision of a local teacher. All applicants should present certificate of good 





character. 


Parents not familiar with our aims and method may be interested to 


know: 
1, The School does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great many tools. 
2. Itls not the aim of the School to make mechanics. 
8. Equal attention is paid to Literature, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work and Drawing. 
4. There is no opportunity to earn money at the School. 
5. The Course of Study must be taken in regular order. 
6. Each day’s program has two hours tor shop-work and four for recitation and dra wing. 
7. 


- 


ter upon any occupation requiring a well 


A Catalogue, giving the Course of Study and Practice, the Theory and 
Method of the School, with items of Fee, Expense, &c., together with sets of 
old Examination Questions, will be sent on application. 


C. M. WOODWARD, Director. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, 


Boys with bad habits are not wanted and will not be retained. 
The full course of training inthe School covers three years. 
9. Graduates are prepared to enter a high-grade Technical School, to go into business, or to en- 


disciplined mind and hand, 


April 25, 1890. 





their services year after year, and al- 
together give my county many ot the 
benefits of a nine months’ school 
term.” 


This is a long step, it seems to us, in 
the right direction. We are glad to 
see that the State funds are sufficient 
to materially increase the compensa- 
tion of teachers throughout the State 
this year. 

The entire school fund will be about 
24 per cent. larger this year than last. 
Expressed in dollars and cents, the 
fund will aggregate about $817,000 in 
1890, as against $670,708.14 for 1889. 

Teachers will, therefore, receive 
this year from the public fund nearly 
one-fourth more vompensation than 
they received last year. 

These notes of progress in the way 
of longer school terms and better com- 
pensation for her teachers show 
growth in the right direction all the 
time, 





THE graduating exercises of the 
high school class at Piedmont, Mo, 
drew a very large audience to the 

ra House. Large numbers of ex- 
tra seats were broughtin, and still the 
in from the surround- 
, tosee what Prof. Frank 


coun 
G.. the Principal, and his pu- 





pils had been doing witha “graded 
school system.’’ 
The essays were strong, well deliv- 
ered, and in all respects creditable. 
The exercises were interspersed with 
music of a high character, both vocal 
and instrumental. Mrs. Allan ,Hin- 
chey presided at the piano, and Miss 
Mamie Yancie rendered several beau- 
liful og > 
Prof, ‘ wil Feveee of the State Uni- 
versity, made the address to the grad- 
uating class. It was full of wisdom 
and tender sympathy—strong, elo- 
quent, and classical — holding the 
closest attention of all present, and 
delighting alike the members of the 
class and the large audience. He payed 
Prof. Bennett the compliment of 
saying, ‘‘such aclass would be ad- 
mitted to the State University with 
out further examination.’’ 
The fine rendering of the “ Anvil 
Chorus,’’ after the presentation of the 
Diplomas, closed the interesting ex- 
ercises, leaving a very strong impres- 
sion upon the minds of all present 
that the admirable work done by Prof. 
Bennett and his pupils marked a new 
era in the history of education in 
Piedmont. 
Next year the graduating class will 
number ten, if Prof. Bennett is not in- 
ee with in his work up to that 
point. 
Graduates for 1890, C. R. Malloy, M, 
A. Molloy, Miss Mamie Lindsey. 
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Our teachers bring and 


THE BEST MAN. 





“ The merit of service is seldom attributed 
To the true and exact performer.” 
—SHAK. 

HE importance of the office of Su- 

perintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion increases continually. The duties 
and responsibilities of the State Super- 
intendent are being gradually defined, 
and in every State the best educational 
men are sought for the place. What 
is wanted is no longer a clerk or a sec 
retary who shall wait upon a commit- 
tee of educa ion, and merely compile 
an annual report. 
The office is in no sense a political 
one. No one is expected to make his 
inspection of schools, and his confer- 
ences with school officers a political 
canvass in the interest of any man or 
party. Educational fitness, and not 
political service, constitutes the proper 
qualification ; and that fitness is based 
upon scholarship and professional ex- 
perience, supplemented by enthusi- 
asm, tact, and force of character. 
The State of Missouri is not want- 
ing in candidates, and good ones too; 
but even among good men there is a 
choice. 
The fitness—not the claims, for no 
man can claim the office—the fitness 
of Sup’t. J. M. White, of Carthage, is 
conspicuous. He possesses to an emi- 
nent degree the proper qualifications 
for State Superintendent. He is a 
trained and experienced educator, a 
successful educational officer. Born 
in Kentucky, a teacher by force of 
natural gifts, a graduate of the Kirks- 
ville normal school—after more teavh- 


Uiversity, a high-school principal, 
city superintendent for some ten years 
in the State of Missouri—he combines 
to an exceptional degree breadth of 
cnlture and wealth of experience. In 
the vigor of manhood, strong, earnest 
and high-minded, Mr. White would 
honor the office and the State. 





CONSUMPTIGN SURELY CURED. 
TO THE EDITOR— . 


Please inform your readers that I havea : 
itive remedy for the above named disease. By 
its timely use thousands of hopeless cases have 
been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they 
will send me their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfally, TT. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 
23-1—6t 181 Pearl St., N. Y. 


a+ 
ad 


Home Seekers’ Excursion’* 
Reduced rates of one fare for the 
round trip have been made by “the 
Burlington Route’ to all points in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Idaho, Montana, North 
and South Dakota, Northwestern 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
‘Round trip tickets on sale May 20th 
good for 30 days. For rates, tickets, 
and further information, apply at the 
office of the Burlington Route, 112 
North Fourth st., or Union Depot. 








THE true sovereign is the wise man. 


Agents Wanted, 


Address, with stamp, for samples 





and circulars, the 


J.B.™Merwia School Supply Co., 
1120 PINE STREET, 











ing a classical graduate of Michigan 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 

















PLEASURE AND 


NORTHERN 


NO OTHER LINE FROM 


LOW EXCURSION RATES WILL BE IN 





nobler, stronger power of insight. 


DELEGATES > 


—— ATTENDING THE — 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AT ST. PAUL, MINN., JULY, 1890, 
SHOULD AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE 
FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITY TO 
VISIT THE MANY 


HEALTH RESORTS 


— TRIBUTARY TO THE — 


PACIFC R. R. 


THE LAKE REGION OF MINNESOTA, 
THE RED RIVER VALLEY AND DEVIL’S LAKE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
THE MOUNTAINS OF MONTANA, 
THE FAMOUS YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
PUGET SOUND, PACIFIC COAST AND ALASKA, 


ST. PAUL REACHES THESE 


MANY POINTS OF INTEREST AND 


THE NORHTERN PACIFIC R. R. 


IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A DAILY VESTIBULED 
TRAIN SERVICE CONSISTING OF PULLMAN PALACE 
SLEEPING CARS, DINING CARS AND FURNISHED 
TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
POINTS WEST AND NORTHWEST OF ST. PAUL. 


TO ALL PROMINENT 


EFFECT AND SPECIAL PARTIES WILL BE 


FORMED TO VISIT THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
DURING THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 
For Illustrated Books, Pamphlets or any Information Desired, Address, 


CHAS. S. FER, 
GEN’L PASS, & TKT. AGT,, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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Nor the least bene to the teacher 
in our common schools is the experi- 
ence they get in the tolerance of the 
ways of people, with all their varied 
interests. And the children, too, in 
our common schools, get a training 
and a tolerance that sets them far on 
their way to success. in life, that the 
petted child in a private or select 
school misses altogether. 











How much a warm, hearty, sunny 
endeavor helps the pupil on his way 
and in his work. Be sure and secure 
for the children teachers of a warm 
sunny, hopeful disposition, and then 
pay them so liberally and promptly as 
to keep them sunny. 


THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 





EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES, 


The readers of the JoURNAL, I be- 
lieve, will be interested in knowing 
what the school systems in the Indian 
Territory are, and the facilities provi- 
ded for promoting education among 
the different tribes. 

Ina recent visit of some three weeks, 
the time spent largely in the Creek 
Nation, with brief calls going and re- 
turning into the Cherokee and Choc- 
taw Nations, I collected from most re- 
liable sources the data, from which I 
will briefly give the system governing 
the education of the people of the 
tribes or nations named. 

As the space that can be devoted 
to it must be necessarily limited, the 
reader must pardon brevity of words 
and condensation of statement in the 
summary presented—the writer 
hoping that the synopsis given will be 
fully understood. 

Each nation in the Territory has a 
public school system all their own— 
distinctive as each of the several 
States of the Union Iwill mention 
them in their separate relations to the 
cause of education. 

The Muskogee or Creek Nation, 
through their National Council, have 
made an appropriation for the present 
school year of $76,000 to the various 
educational interests to be promoted 
and encouraged by its disbursement. 

The general management of the 
schoolsand of the school fund is under 
the direction of a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction ; and teachers hold 
their positions by his appointment, 
and are subject to his directions. 

The school year is eight months. 
The Superintendent purchases the text 
books, and directs their distribution 
to the different schools. 

The district or locality making ap- 
plication for a school, must guarantee 
twenty scholars. If this requirement 


is not fulfilled, the school is suspend- 
ed at that place and removed to an- 
other locality. 

Parents and guardians must see to 
it that their children attend the public 
school, or give a good and sufficient 
reason for non-attendance. At each 
annual session of the National Coun- 
cil, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is required to report the pro- 
gress of educational advancement, 
giving the number of schools in the 
Nation, the amounts expended to 
whom paid, and all other matters per- 
taining to the duties of his office. 

The Teachers Institute. composed 
of all the teachers holding certificates, 
is a regular corporate body politic 
holding its authority from the Nation- 
al Council. The meetings are held 
annually, commencing on the first 
Tuesday of July. Every teacher is re- 
quired to attend and those desiring 
schools for the succeeding year are ex- 
amined by a Board of Examiners 
during the sessions. 

This Board of Examiners consists of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and three other competent citi- 
zens, holding their appointment from 
the Principal Chief of the Nation. 
These appointments are made for the 
term of four years, the compensation 
for the services of the Examiners is 
three dollars per day, while officially 
employed, and they are required to be 
present during the sessions of the In- 
stitute. 

Their examination and certificate 
entitles the holder to teach one year. 

It will thus be seen that the Educa- 
tional System of the Muskogee Nation 
consists of the Public School for the 
people, as in the States. 

In addition to this, there are five 
boarding schools, answering in their 
place to our State Normals. Two of 
these have been destroyed by fire 
during the year. One of these was 
under the management of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the other in chargeof the Presbyterian 
Church, and cost in its construction 
and furnishing, $40,000. The other 
three are respectively, the Levering 
Manual Labor School, conducted and 
managed by the Home Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
and accomodates one hundred stu- 
dents. Thenext is “The Nuyaka Mis- 
sion,’’ and is conducted on the Manual 
Labor principle and managed by the 
Home Mission Board of the Presby- 
terian Church, North. The next and 
last is ‘*‘ The Tullehasse Manual Train- 
ing School’’ for colored students, the 
children of Freedmen, and accomo- 
dates fifty students. TheSuperinten- 
dent and teachers are furnished by 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. The funds for defraying the 
expenses of these five schools are pro- 
vided by the Muskogee Nation, the 
appropriation being made annually, 
and are over and above the $76,000 for 
the Public Schools. 





The Principal Chief of the Nation is 





empowered to appoint a Board of 
Trustees, composed of five persons 
for each of these schools, three mem- 
bers to constitute a quorum. The 
Superintendent of each school is an 
ex-officio member for purposes of con- 
sultation and advice, but has no vote 
in the decisions of questions. The 
duties of this Board of Trustees, are to 
have an over sight in the selection of 
students that apply for admission, to 
consult with the Superintendent as to 
the methods of instruction and the 
details inapplying them. The respec- 
tive Superintendents of these schools 
are required to exercise a strict super- 
vision over the management, make an 
accurate statement of disbursement 
of funds placed in his hands,these to be 
submitted with their annual report to 
the National Council. There are also 
in addition to these five higher or Nor- 
mal Schools; thirty-eight public 
schools in the Muskogee Nation, sub- 
ject to the control of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction—the teach- 
ers of these holding their positions by 
his appointment. Twenty-eight of 
these schools are set apart for Indian 
children and ten for the education of 
the children of freedmen, the descen- 
dants of colored parents who were 
slaves to the Indians before the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

This, in brief, is the School Sys- 
tem of the Muskogee Nation, 
showing a recognition of all classes of 
her citizens in their right to an educa- 
tion, and it is my observation that 
they are improving it as fully as the 
citizens of the States. 

There are within the limits of the 
Nation fifty or more Missionary in- 
stitutions, all filled to the fullest ca- 
pacity of the buildings provided to 
accommodate the students. At Mus- 
kogee there are several very success- 
ful institutions. One of these, a very 
successful Academy, known as The 
Presbyterian Mission School for Girls, 
at Muskogee, under the Principalship 
of Miss Alice M. Robertson, a lady 
whose parents and grandparents were 
missionaries to the Indians. She was 
born in the Territory, her father, Rev. 
W.5S. Robertson, came as an Indian 
Missionary and teacher in 1849, and 
died in 1881; her mother, the daugh- 
ter of Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, was 
born among the Cherokees—Mr. Wor- 
cester being one among the first Mis- 
sionaries to that Nation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robertson were, in addition to 
their work as teachers, engaged for 
many years translating the New Tes- 
tament in the Creek or Muskogee 
language, and Mrs. Robertson has con- 
tinued the work since his death, vom- 
pleting the translation of the histori- 
cal books of the Bible. She has also 
translated and written hymns in the 
Indian language, also a grammar and 
and other works, so that now the In- 
dians can get their ‘Thedlogical edu- 
cation largely in their own language. 
The leading native Indian scholars of 
the Nation have been Mrs. Robertson’s 





students, among them the present 
| principal Chief of the Nation, Hon. L. 


C. Perryman. 

The Harrell Inter-National Insti- 
tute, named in honor, and to perpet- 
uate the memory of Rev. John Har- 
rell, for forty years a missionary among 
the Indians. The Institute is the 
property of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the M. E,. Church South. 
This year 172 students have matricu- 
lated. Itis a school for girls. The 
curriculum includes the studies usual- 
ly taught in female colleges in the 
States. The President, Rev. Theo. F. 
Brewer, A. M., is assisted by six 
teachers, besides the Matron and her 
assistants. The Music Class numbers 
42, and the Art Class 18. The Insti- 
tute was founded nine years ago. The 
buildings of brick cost $21,000, besides 
the cost of other improvements. It is 
finely located in the southeastern por- 
tion of the city. 

The Indian University, at Bacone 
a suburb three miles northeast of 
Muskogee, was founded in 1881. The 
present large brick structure, com- 
pleted in 1885, is on an eminence com- 
manding a wide view of the country 
in every direction. It is conducted 
under the auspices of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society—their 
motto being: ‘'A Christian School 
planted in the midst of a people, be- 
comes one of the most powerful agen- 
cies in the work of civilization.” 
Since the institution was founded 
nearly five hundred students, repre- 
senting nine tribes, have been enroll- 
ed. The catalogue of the present 
schcol year shows an enrollment of 
122students. Of these 46 are young 
women and girls, the others young 
men and boys. The aim of the insti- 
tution isto furnish to the people of 
the Indian Territory the highest edu- 
cational advantages, the best Christ- 
ian and moral influence at the least 
expense. While all students are ad- 
mitted to its benefits, the supreme ob- 
ject of the University is to prepare 
native preachers and teachers for the 
work of educating the inhabitants of 
the Territory for citizenship. Some 
of the first students are already 
preaching to their people, and others 
are successful teachers. 

Others will follow at the close of the 
present term. Rev. A. C. Bacone, A. 
M., President, assisted by Rev. David 
Cresby, A. B., as instructor in theolo- 
gy, history, rbetoricand English liter- 
ature, with five other trained and suc- 
cessful teachers, compose the Faculty 
of the University. 

On the site of ‘‘The Old Indian 
Agency,” four miles west of Muscogee, 
has been established for several years 
past ‘“‘ Evangel Mission,’’ conduct- 
ed by Rev. Ira A.Cain,a Baptist min- 
ister. If is a mixed school for Indians, 
the children of freedmen and white— 
and the enrollment has averaged fifty 
each year since its establishment, and 
eighty-fivein the Sabbath-school, The 
Government gives the use of the prop- 
erty to Mr. Cain, consisting of a frame 
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school-house, a large stone dwelling- 
house and out buildings. 

The institution is both a day school 
for children in the neighborhood, and 
a boarding school for those who come 
from a distance. Itis literally a “light 
set on a hill,’’ located on a towering 
eminence commanding an extensive 
view down and up the valleys to the 
north and west, overlooking Muscogee 
to the east and the wide prairie to the 
south. 

The population is about equally di- 
vided between Indians and freedmen, 
with some whites who have “ permits”’ 
to stay there. Mr. Cain has the able 
asssistance of Miss Paulina Bodley in 
the teaching department, while Mrs. 
Cain presides as matron in the domes- 
tic arrangements. 

“Evangel Mission’’ is aided by be- 
nevolent societies, churches, and by 
individual friends of education ; and 
since its establishment it has received 
aid from twenty States and Territo- 
ries. 

In the western portion of Muskogee, 
there has been established by Prof. J. 
J. Corbett, jr., aided by the citizens, a 
school for boys, that promises good re- 
sults, as he is very thorough in his 
work, and among the pupils we found 
boys that have bright possibilities for 
the future, judging from present ap- 
pearances. 

On our visit to Enfaula, we visited 
the Government School, in charge of 
Prof. C. H. Tully, in which the atten- 
dance is good, and advancement in 
study is creditable judging by the read- 
iness of the students in reciting their 
lessons. We also found at this place 
a well attended private school in 
charge of Rev. R. M. McGee, an aged 
Presbyterian minister, who has been 
engaged in missionary and educational 
work for many years. In the south- 
east portion of the City we found a 


well conducted colored school, in 
eoseae of Miss Elia V. Jones, of St. 


In collecting the data for giving the 
school system of the Creek Nation so 
ef we are largely indebted to Hon. 
J. M. Perryman, ex-Principal Chief of 
the Nation; to Mrs. A. E. W. Robert- 
son, of Muskogee and others. In fu- 
ture numbers of the Journau I will 
give the school systems of the Chero- 

and the Choctaws, each differing 
in some particulars from the Creeks, 
but both systems porseming many 
good features if strictly enforced. 
JERIAH BonHAM. 
Muskogee, I. T. 





WHEN our work begins in the heart, 
and every faculty is illumiuated with 
love as well as with logic, it becomes a 
vital force in the worid that will not 
be put aside or die. This love element 

ves clearness of vision that rises up 

the spiritual. It is affirmative 


5 and aggressive. 


INTELLIGENCE and character help | 
us all along in life:to turn possibilities 
acquisitions and trials into victories, 
without damage or loss. Do our teach- 
ers and the people really understand ' 
this, or can they freely measure all 
that is involved in this? If so, they 
can properly appreciate the great work 
of our teachers. The ignorant and 
weak, the uninstructed toil on in 
weariness, defeat and loss, and come 
finally to be only burdens on society. 


AFTER MARRIAGE. 


** God the best maker of all Marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one.” 

—SHAK, 
“Tt was a strange condition of things, 
the honeymoon being over, and the 
bridesmaids gone home, when I found 
myself sitting down in my own small 
house with Dora; quite thrown out of 
employment, as I may say, in respect 
of the delicious old occupation of 

making love. 

It seemed such an extraordinary 
thiog to have Dora always there. It 
was so unaccountable not to be obliged 
to go out to see her, not to have any 
occasion to be tormenting myselfabout 
her, not to have to write to her, nor to 
be scheming and devising opportuni- 
ties of being alone with her. Some- 
times of an evening, when I looked up 
from my writing, and saw her seated 
opposite, I would leau back in my 
chair, and think ho w queer it was that 
there we were, alone together as a 
matter of course —nobody’s business 
any more—all the romance of our en- 
gagement put away upon a shelf, to 
rust—no one to please but one another 
—one another to please for life.’’ 

You see this isa bit of Di kens per- 
sonal history—and if read aright it 
will give a solution of some parts of 
his life. Chapter 44, like all-the other 
chapters—is full of both interest and 
instruction. : 


A BETTER PLACE. 


**The villainy you teach me, 
I will execute,” 











--SHAK, 

Dickens makes this strong appeal : 

“‘Oh for a good spirit who would take 
the house tops off, with a more potent 
and benignant hand than the lame de- 
mon in the tale, and show a Christian 
people what dark ‘shapes issue from 
amidst their homes, to swell the re- 
tinue of the Destroying Angel as he 
moves forth among them! 

For only one night’s view of the 
pale phantoms rising from the scenes 
of our too-long neglect: and from the 
thick and sullen air where Vice and 
Fever propagate together, raining 
the tremendous social retributions 
which are ever pouring down, and 
ever coming thicker ! 

Bright and blest the morning that 
should rise on such a night: for men, 
delayed no more by stumbling-blocks 
of theirown making, which are but 
specks of dust upon the path between 
them and eternity, would then apply 
themselves, like creaturesof one com- 
mon origin, owing one duty to the 
Father of one family, and tending to 
one Common end, to make the world 


Not‘the less bright and blest would 
that day»be:for rousing some whonev- 
er have looked out upon the world of 
human life around them, toa knowl- 
edge of their own relation to it, and 
for making them acquainted with a 
perversion of nature ia their own con- 
tracted sympathies and estimates, as 
great, and yet as natural in its devel- 
opment when once begun, as the low- 
est degradation known. ”’ 





From intelligenceand wisdom comes 
unity and strength. Our teachers 
stand for and work for, and establish 


wisdomand unity. 
Cn a ge a 
ONLY where there is no intelligence, 


no vision do the people perish. 
nn 
IGNORANCE is an abyss of darkness. 
Woe to the land, and the people. and 
the system that has only critics and 
censors and fault-finders. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is a settled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 








mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding vutline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
80 much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and aset of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it would be ten 
cents per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without any further delay. 


ee 
GET some tools ‘to work with” in 


the school room early in the session. 
You can do twenty times as much work 
and ten times better work, with plenty 
of Blackboards, Maps, Globes and 


Charts in your school than you can do 
without these ‘‘ helps.” 





a better place ! 





Get ‘‘ some tools to work with.” 


thing the eye can rest upon to aid the~ 


The Safest 


ND most powerful alterative is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 
old are alike benefited by its use. For 
the eruptive dis- 
eases peculiar to 
children nothing 
else is so effective 
as this medicine, 
while its agreea- 
ble flavor makes 
it easy to admin- 
" ister. 
“My little boy 
_ had large scrofu- 
- lous ulcers on his 
neck and throat 
from which he 
suffered terribly. 
Two physicians 
attended him, but he grew continually 
worse under their care, and everybody 
expected he would die. I had heard of 
the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and decided to have my 
boy try it. Shortly after he began to 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, after using several 
bottles, he was entirely cured. 
now as healthy and strong as any boy 
of his age.””— William F. Dougherty, 
Hampton, Va. 


“In May last, my youngest child, 
fourteen months old, began to have sores 
gather on its head and body. We ap. 
plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number 
and discharged copiously. A physician 
was called, but the sores continued to 
multiply until in a few months they 
nearly covered the child’s head and. body, 
At last we began the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. In a few days a marked 
change for the better was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
tue discharges were gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 


‘The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
presents, for chronic diseases of almost 
every kind, the best remedy known to 
the medical world.’’—D. M. Wilson, 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








“Susan NIpper’’ — ‘ Peggoty,”’ 
“Sairey Gamp,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Harris,’ 
‘‘Mrs. Micawber,’”’ “Little Nell.’ 
“* Agnes.”—Ah what a world of peo- 
ple and what a variety of character, 
literature and condition we have in 
the, remarkable revelation of this gen- 
iues. 
these wonderful portratures. How 
the reading and study of these will 
help to change both— character and 
destiny —for Dicken’s always wrote 
fora purpose. See page 7. 
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BILt NYk, weshould judge, did not 
even have the original edition of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, which we furnish 
so cheap, to consult in his young 
days. See page6. In writing to his 
son at school, he says: 


‘“*T tell you, Henry, there was mighty 
little fluff and bloom, and funny busi- 
ness in my young life. While you are 
acquiring the rudiments of Long Ten- 
nis, and polo and penmanship, and 
storing your mind with useful know- 
ledge with which to paralyze your poor 

arents when you come home, do not 
a Henry, that your old swayback 
father never had thse opportunities 
for soaking his system full of useful 
knowledge which you now enjoy. 
When I was yourage I was helping to 
jerk the smutty logs off a new farm 
with a pair of red and restless steers, 





in the interest of your grandfather.”’ 


He is | 


Dicken’s stands unrivaled in | 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


HovueuTon, MIFFLIN & Co., of 
Boston, have brought the whole teaching fra- 
ternity of the United States under renewed ob- 
ligation by the publication of Miss Mary E. 
Burt’s ‘‘ Literary Landmarks—A Guide toGood 
reading. 


6. 
oe 





New Licut From OLD Ecuipsss,”’ 
by Wm. M. Page, (C. R. Barns Publishing Co., 
St. Louis), comprises, Ist, an attempt to settle 
beyond dispute the date of our Lord’s birth and 
death, andthe length of his ministry; and 2d, 
& combination of the four Gospel narratives of 
our Lord’s life in one, chronologically arrang- 
ed, according to the date established in part 1 
The ordinary reader will scarcely be attracted 
by the book; and if he does take it up, it will 
be with the expectation of receiving an im- 
pression akin to that which one experiences 
when the mouth is filled with well-dried saw- 
dust. Butsuch an expectation is bound to be 
most greatly disappointed. The author has suc- 
ceeded in vesting the subject of Bible 
chronology with an interest quite unexpected, 
and has drawn forth from regions of knowledge 
which few have explored, so many interesting 
facts, that we are lead on and on with ever-in- 
crcasing wonder. The astronomical calcula- 
tions on which the work is based, may or may 
not be correct. The scholarship which can 
pass on them is rare. But however this may 
be, the volume will arouse the pulpit and theo- 
logians generally to the fact that the pews, 
these days are doinga lotof thinking too. The 
Chicago Inter-Ocean says: ‘“‘No book of the 
year has exhibited more profound thought. 
The author has tackled questions which for 
centuries have baffied scientists and scholars, 
and makes an open challenge to any who wiil 
doubt his conclusions. The author in every 
chapter exhibits wide research for facts, and 
athorough acquaintance with the whole field 
he has traversed.” His arrangement of the Gos- 
pel narrative in part Il, compiled from various 
renderings of the four Gospels, is strikingly 
beautiful. The whole volume is thoroughly 
readable and worthy of thoughtful study. Ty- 
pograyhically itis a model of excellence. 
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PROF. JOHN FISKE will open The 
Popular Science Monthly for May with an ac- 
count of the life of ‘‘ Edward L. Youmans,’’ 
including the story of his association with 
Herbert Spencer. Prof. Fiske was a warm 
friend of the late Prof. Youmans, and describe 
his fruitful labors in popularizing science and 
the evolution philosophy in America with 
sympathetic appreciation. 


OT eee 


THE College for the Training of 
Teachers, 9 University Place, New York, has 
issued with other excellent educational leaf- 
lets, a paper on ‘* The Value of Concentration,” 
by President G. Stanley Hall, and ‘‘ How 
Shall the Public be Convinced of the Necessity 
of Profes:ionally Trained Teachers?’ by Prof. 
J. P. Gordy, of Athens, Ohio. 
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PICTURES of fifteen representative 
houses built through the agency of Building 
and Loan Associations, will appear in W. A. 
Linn’s article in the May Scribner—with the 
story of how each one was built told by the 
owner. Brooklyn, Rochester, Pittsburg, 
Reading, Pa., Cincinnati, St. Paul, New Or- 
leans, and San Francisco, are among the cities 
represented. 





Miss BISLAND’s account of her rapid 
trip around the world, which excited such 
general interest at the time, begins in the Cos- 
mopolitan for April, with a number of illustra- 
tions made from photographs taken en route, 
and from drawings from Robert Blum. An ex- 
cellent portrait of Miss Bisland is one of the 


Ir is said that for more than thirty- 
fwe years Dicken’s has tinged our 
current literature with his personages 
and his phraseology. This is why it 
will be of such an immense advantage 
to our younger teachers to read and to 
study him, greatly enlarging their vo- 
cabulary and their horror of life. 





THACKERY said, Mr. Dickens has 
conferred upon us all — multiplied 
kindners—upon people educated and 
uneducated—upon our children, upon 
the myriads who read and speak the 
Eoglish language. Our teachers not 
only help themselves vastly in their 
work, but they “confer a multiplied 
kindness” too, on the whole neighbor- 
hood, when they unite to place a set of 
Dickens’ complete works within the 
reach of the people. See page 7. 





Agents Wanted, 


Address for circulars, with stamp 


for reply, the 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


Sr. Lours, Mo. 





Teachers’ Excursion to 8t. Pau | 
**Call it a travel 
That thou takest for pleasure.’’ 
—SHAK. 





For the Annual Meeting of the 
National Educational Association to be 
held at St. laul, Minn., July, 1890, 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PauL Raitway Co. will sell reduced 
rate excursion tickets from Chicago 
and all other points on its 5,700 miles 
of thoroughly equipped road in Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North 
Dakota; and all railroads in the 
United States. will sell excursion 
ickets to St. Paul and return for this 
occasion via the CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & 8T. PAUL Rattway. For 
circulars of information containing 
further particulars, please address A. 
V. H. CARPENTER, General Passenger 
Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Our “ AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J. B. Merwin School 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FRISCO LINE. 

Have 150,000 acres of rich farming, 
mineral, grazing and timber lands, for 
sale in Southwest Missouri. For par- 
ticulars, address, D. Wishart, General 








illustrations. 


passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Practical Suggestions.” 


The school terms—in the country schools are so short—only twenty days 
er month, for three or four months, only sixty to eighty days, of but six 
ours a day. 

The school terms, you see, are so short that parents of the children, school 
officers, teachers and all patrons of our schools, realize the fact, that for the 
time pupils are in the school, the best facilities should be afforded to enable 
the children to study to the best advantage and to get the most possibic in the 
least time. In order to do this, itis a fact, that properly constructed desks 
and seats are an absolute necessity in every school house. 

Provision should be made for the seats and desks in building a school 
house, as much as for-the floor or ro f to the building, and at the same time 
these are contracted for. 

We call attention to this matter thus” early and specifically, because we 
have found after an experience in furnishing school houses, extending over 
more than twenty-five years at this point, that great trouble and annoyance 
to the schools has been caused by the delay on the part of the school officers 
in ordering desks and seats early enough to get them and put them in placein 
time to be ready for use. From sixty to ninety days notice should be given to 

et out the order, and get it to its destination, to insure the desks being on 
and and set up in the schoo] house when you needthem. Especially in these 
days of strikes on the roailroad and in the foundries and factories. 

“ It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep up and on hand a full stock of all 
the varieties, sizes, and styles of school desks we manufacture, and there is 
no profit in the business to warrant such a large outlay of money to be locked 
up in stock. 









Look at this old Roox- 
ERY! Nothing need be 
said of it. 

The picture is one of 
desolation and depravity, 
forbidding and repulsive. 
Don’t drive your children 
# into such a ‘‘pen’’ as this 
and keep them there six 
a hours a day and make 
m them sit on this old 


SLAB PUNCHEON SEAT, 


Lifes SLERTATDT 
ZA Lb li lhdidéddsédésam 


the legs sticking up 
two or three inches 
through it, with no 
back, and so high 
that the feet of the 
children swing mid- 
way to the floor, pro- 
ducing curvature of 
the spine and round 
shoulders, thus endangering their health and usefulness as long as they live, 








IN CONTRAST TO THIS ROOKERY, WE PRESENT BELOW 


"BNA 
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A MODEL SCHOOL BUILDING, 


That will seat 60 pupils, and need not cost to exceed from $300 to $600 all fur- 
nished with the best sittings,of MERWIN’s IMPROVED Goruic Desks and Seats 

The facts are that school officers whose sworn duty it is to provide desks, 
and seats, maps, globes, blackboards, and other necessary apparatus, delay 
ordering their necessary supplies until within two or three weeks of the time 
when the schools are toopen. Then the rush of freight is so great that goods 
have been refused or lain in the depot a week or more before starting to their 
destination ; the teacher hired ; the pupils present; but nothing could be done, 
as there were no desks and seats, pad the school became demoralized for weeks, 
because the school officers failed to do their duty and order the seats and 
desks in time to have them on hand and iu place when wanted. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least ninety days before the desks 
will be wanted, and we write this, to aid at least this year, in avoiding the 
trouble and disappointment those who neglect toorder in time, will experience. 
This delay and trouble can all be avoided by ordering the desks when the foun- 
dation of the ae being laid. Alldesks and seats should be ordered then. 

If this is done they will be on hand and in arse so that none of the 
short time the schools are in session will be lost in waiting for desks. A 
very important consideration, as you see. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best.desk to buy. We prefer 
to quote what those say, who have used our desks for years, and so thoroughly 
tested their merits. As more than 500,000 of the “Improved Gothic’’ desks 





have been soldin the last twenty years we have been in the School Furniture 
Business in St. Louis, and as many more of the “Combination”? Desk and 
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Seat, we have of course a very a number of the best kind of endorsements 
of these desks from nearly every State in the Union. 


We present the following from Wm. T. Harris, late Superintendent St. | tion on pages 14 and 15 


Louis Public Schools, as a sample—which is good enough: 

GENTLEMEN: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which 
you have put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give 
entire satisfaction. MERWIN IMPROVED GoTHIC Desk and Seat, with which 


' 


Front Desk. Rear Seat. 


ou furnished our High Schools, are not only substantial and beautiful, but 
ty their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, 
at the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. These considerations 
commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seating school houses. 
Respectfully yours, Wn. T._ Harpgis, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Seats and Desks are 
made, to accommodate pupils of all ages and sizes. e give the number of 
each so that school officers may know just what size to order: - 

No. 1, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. ° 

No. 2, for pupils from 12 to 16 years of age. 

No, 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. 

No. 4, Second Intermediate, for pupils from 8 to 11 years of age. 

Primary, for pupils from 5 to 9 years of age. 

ane Seats and Front Seats are made for each size, and for all sizes of 

upils. 

’ "Deske made single to seat one pupil, or double to seat two pupils. 

We manufacture a lower priced desk called the ‘‘Combination’’ Desk and 
Seat. Weonly make the ‘Combination’? Desks and Seats double for two 
pupils, no single desks of this style are made, 


Desk and Seat. 


How Many Desks 
and Seats do you 
Need? 


How Many Back 
Seats to Start the 
Row With? 





Desk and Seat Rear Seat to start the row with. 


About forty thousand pupils now use this desk and seat in the St. Louis 
Schools, because it is so economical and so durable, and it can be sold for less 
money than any other seat made, and of course if enables school officers to 
economize in expenditure, and invest some money in Maps, Globes, Charts 
and Blackboards. 

When the schoo! house is properly seated, a teacher furnished with these 
“tools to work with,’’ can do ten times more work with them, than with- 
out them. Hence in St. Louis where the schools cost about One Million Dol- 
lars per year, they economize by using in most of the schools the **Com- 
bination”? Desks and Seats. 

Five Sizes of the ‘‘Combination’’ Desk and Seat are made to suit children 
of all ages. 

Size No. 1, double, seating two persons from 15 to 20 years of age. 

Size No. 2, double, seating two persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Size No. 3, double, First Intermediate School, seating two persons from 10 
to 12 years of age. 

Size No. 4, double Second Intermediate School, seating two persons from 
8 to 11 years of age. ; 

Size No. 5, double, Primary School, seating two persons from 5 to 9 years 


of age. 
y seats to correspond with any size desk, 

These desks are the plainest and cheapest in price of any manufactured. 
They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end pieces are 
iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, 
neater and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. 
Teachers and School Officers can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by 
the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 years of age. 


IS IT ECONOMICAL? 


This question is eminently proper. The Home-Made Desks are clumsy 
and ill-shapen at best; they cost nearly as much as the improved school 
desks to start with. They soon become loose and rickety, and then they must 
be replaced by others, and when this is done, you have paid more for your 
Desks and Seats than the improved style would have cost, and still you have 
a@ poor desk. So the question answers itself. It is Economy to buy good 
desks to start with—these will last as long as the school house stands. 

In conclusion—if you want your desks and seats on hand and in place in 
in the school room when your school opens, so as to save time and avoid 
Gator, order your desks and seats when you lay the foundation of your school 

ng. 

The desks and seats ordered need not be delivered until your house is 
ready, but in order to be sure of them, and to have them in place in the school 
room, ofder them when you n to lay the foundation of your school house. 
For further information as to the price of School Desks and Seats, Teachers’ 

and Chairs, Maps, Globes, kboards, &c., address, before purchas- 
ing elsewhere, 


THE J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1104 Pine Street, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


~ |Louis, and many other great indus- 


We invite the careful attention of 
school officers to our practical sugges- 


We state there in plain, precise 
terms, the reasons why orders for 
, School desks and other school supplies 
, heeded for 1890, should besent in with- 
out further delay. 

New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 


trial centres, witnessed the late labor 
| demonstrations with anxiety. 

These strikes cause delay, enhance 
prices, and we want our friends 
to be ready to overcome these difficul- 
ties. You can order what you need 
now, and we can ship the desks when- 
ever you may need them. 

When you read these ‘ practical sug- 
gestions, you will see why orders 
should be sent in at once. 





Our teachers do not only look ata 
subject—but they look into it and 
through it,.and teach the children to 
do this, and they come to comprehend 
it in all its relations. This is success— 
this is strength—this is victory. 

Why howl, and chant and import, 
and dwell upon the ‘‘ mistakes of our 
teachers.’ That is saw-dust¢, and saw- 
dust is not a refreshment. 

a ee 

THE freshman class of Yale has ta- 
ken upon itself the raising of $600 for 
the support of a town organization 
known as the Boys’ Club. The club 
is the result of efforts of the students, 
whose aims are to elevate the club’s 
members to some larger and better 
conception of the duties of citizenship. 
About $500 of this amount has been 
subscribed by the members of the 
class. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 





SEVEN Excursions to Europe for 
teachers and their friends, are offered 
by Henry Gaze & Son. 

These excursions secure special ad- 
vantages ; for you see not only with 
your own eyes, but with the eyes of 
those who have been trained to see 
the best thingse—the important things. 
Then, too, look at the rate, $150 and 
upwards. See advertisement in an- 
other column. 





THE ONLY ONE. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is the only line running solid 
Vestibuled, Electric Lighted and 
Steam Heated trains between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 





THE Officiel Bullentin of the Nation- 
al Educational Association, tells you “What to 
seein St. Paul and Mineapolis, and how to see 
it.” Send to S. Sherin, Secretary St. Paul 
Minn. for a copy. 

We have on ou- 


TEACH ERS WANTED books, NOW, hun. 


dreds of vacancies. They are for Professors in Colr 
leges, at salaries from $500 to $3000. For Superin- 
tendents and Principals at salaries of $450 to $2500- 
For High School Principals and Assistants, at sal- 
aries of $400 to $1500, For grade teachers at salaries 
of $30 per month to $8 per month. For Training 
Teachers in Normals at salaries of $600 to $1200. For 
specialists in Music, Art, Modern Lauguages, Elo- 
cution and Commercial Branches at $350 to $ 5 
NOW is the time to send for blank and manual. 
Our vacancies are from employers, and not ‘‘hear- 
say.’’ Address SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 
C.J. Albert, manager, Elmhurst, Il. 








BILL NYE says: “Has not many a 
paper built up a name and a libel suit 
upon what I have written, and yet I 
am almost unknown? Haven’t I been 
writing things for the ever 
since papers were published? AmI 
not the man who for years has been a 
stranger to fire?’’ See for full defini- 
nition of ‘‘fire’’ Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, coupon order on page 7. 





Habitual Costiveness 
causes derangement of the entire system, 
and begets diseases that are hazardous tolife. 
Persons of costive habit are subject to Head~ 
ache, Defective Memory, Gloomy Forebod- 
ings, Nervousness, Fevers, Drow: Irri- 
table Temper and cther symptoms, which 
unfits the sufferer for business —— 
associations, Regular habit of y alone 
can correct these evils, and nothing suc- 
ceeds so well in achieving this condition as 
Tutt’s Pills. By their use not only is the 
system renovated, but in consequence of the 

onious changes thus created, there 
pervades a feeling of satisfaction; the men- 
tal faculties perform their functions with 
vivacity, and there is an exhi ion of 
mind and body, and perfect heart’s ease that 
bespeaks the full enjoyment of health, 


Tutt’s Liver Pills 


REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Kansas Cty Fort Smith and 
Souther Railway. 


“SPLITLOG.” 


Connects with ‘‘ MEMPHIS ROUTE” 
and MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
at Joplin, for Neosho, Indian Springs, 
McElhaney, Erie, Pineville, Splitlog, 
Tiff City, Saratoga, South West City, 
Noel, Sulphur Springs and Maysville. 

Freight for above named points 
should be billed, care ‘‘ MEMPHIS 
ROUTE’? or MISSOURI PACIFIC 


RAILWAY, 
H. M. FICKINGER, 
Superintendent, 
NEOSHO, MO. 











Burlington 





The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is the only line running solid 
Vestibuled Electric Lighted and 
Steam Heated trains between Chicago, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

The berth reading lamp feature in 








used by any other Railway Company. 


the Pullman Sleeping Cars run on een rane 
| these lines is patented, and cannot be 


| Route — 
| ST.LK.&NWRR. | 


J 








THE Xenia high schools have been 
enjoying a course of ten lectures by 


It is the great improvement of the age.|local clergymen and others the past 


Try it and be convinced. 


winter, on the following topics: Nat- 
ural religion, moral law, conscience 





For further particulars apply to the moral agency, duty, justice, nature o 


nearest coupon ticket agent, or address a virtues of 
A. V. H. Carpenter, General Pas-! shin, 


| enger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


th and obedience, 


mevolence and beneficence, citizen- 
A plan that might be followed 
good results in all the States. ; 


| wit 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tim for ©! arebet 
hools, Fire gen ee FULL 


WARRANTED. 





Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightful quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 
great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Stey Pianos 


The ular Pianos ever made, Have equal 
ork with the celebrated Estey Or . Strictly 
first class. Fully warrante’d. Only medium 


to Amo 
$75.2%° $250.c°.Amon for us, P 
preferred who can furnish a h 
whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitabiy employed also 
towns and citi 
1009 Main St., Richmond, 


nth can be made 
‘ersons 
a horse and give their 


; few vacancies in 
—_— & CO 
a. 


es. B. F. 





TEACHERS ! 


with stamp, W. E, CAVERS, Georgetown, Tex. 


VacanciEs for Fall, paying from 
$30 to $200 per month. Address 





im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


918 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, nO. 
ny Ay refer to any Bank in St. Louisor Chicagor 


 TRYAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming tothe front. Teachers of cul- 
ture and character are in great demand. We 
have been successful in the past and have pros- 
pects fora busy season. Try us. Send stamp 
for particulars to 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Tyler, Texas. 








AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CoveR ALL POINTS OF 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
. ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connecting with the 

. Fast -@ Lines to 

Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg 
Washington, D. C., New York, and 
pa- ALL EASTERN CITIES.“@a 


es direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 

sty: St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
ties. 
No midnight change of cars to Vincennes, 
cinnati, and all Kentucky points, 
Connects at Ss and Springfield with 
ae C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South; at Vir- 
dea with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railwa 
tor points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
St.L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with ‘* Famous Vandalia Line” for ints 
Kast and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
ints East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
ntral for points North and South; at Peoris and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago 





cupied territory. 
tection to g 

tion free. J. G. @ 
1317 and (319 North Market Street, 
6-22 mention this paper 


We herewith present you 
the valuable notice that we sel 
only first-class Sewing Machines 


especially the celebrated 
ELDREDGE DIAMOND 
ND SINGER, 
extremely cheap at re in unoc- 
Sent on trial if desired, Pro- 
dealers. Circulars and informa- 


EITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





and the 


HOM 


Sch 


001 . 
‘ee) 1103 it 
> a Ace Street, PH 


STUDY. LATIN and GREEK 
AT SIGHT. use the ‘‘INTERLINKAR 
8.°? Sample page and Catal of 
Books, free. OC. DESILVER & SO: No 
ra ILADELPHIA, PA. 
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dition. 


Posesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and 
pieaples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. 
t is made from perfectl 

is most healing and invigorating to the skin, 
keeping it in a fresh, clean and healthy con- 


dealers, or sent by mai 
or three for 60 cents by the proprietors.} 
R. H. McDONALD DRUC CO., 


»5P2 Washingt-.n St., New York. 


EA‘SALT 
SOAP: 


scalp diseases, 


pure materials, and 


Sold by crnepets and fancy goods 
one cake f-r 25 cents, 
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= Caw KENT Gen. T. A. 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and fro 
sas vag Bers all points West. Connecting in 
Union 
Pullman 
oo 
See that your tickets reads via 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


OC. H. Cuarpre.uy, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 


117 N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 


& A. Bailroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


m St. Louis to Kan - 


—_ Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
arlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
Reclining Chair Oars, without extra 


J. CHARLTON, 
CHICAGO. 


J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O NATIONAL LEAGUE 


STATE TEACHERS BUREAUS, 


With Central Office at DES MOINES, IOWA. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, - General Manager. 


OUR PLAN. 





delay. 


DIRECTORY: 





Valley only. 


Louisiana—H 


dress any of the Managers. 


Italy. 
address, MORSTON REAM, 142 
New York. 


THE 











These State Bureaus, 02¢ located in each State and Territory, are co-oper- 
ative. One enrollment fee makes you a member of all the State Bureaus of 
the League, thus multiplying your chances of securing just what you want. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We want teachers for the'large number of good vacancies now coming in 
for the Fallterm. A registration now is worth more than one later in the 
year. Vacancies and change; are being looked up_and sought for even this 
early. Wecan msk3'more, better and surer combinations if you do not 


Below is given the Directory of the State Bureaus of the Mississippi 


Minnesota—A. M. Welles, Minneapolis. 

Mis ouri—W. W. Thomas, Marshfield. 
Arkansas -W. J. Mcllwain, Wynne, 

E. Chambers, New Orleans. 
Alabama—A. W. Tate, Collinsville. 
Kentucky—C. W. Fowler, Cloverport 
Illinois—R. B. Anderson, Cariinville. 

N. Dakota—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
Iowa—Frank E 


For circulars and information 


SELECT EUROPEAN ‘TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


England, Scotland, France, Germany, Hol- | 
land, Belgium, Bavaria, Switzerland, 
Sail Jane 11, 1890. For 





8. Dakota—Ralph C. Enos, Scotland. 
Nebraska—J. B. Monlux, Hastings. 
Kansis—R. N. Pemberton, Wamego. 
Texas—E. G. Littlejohn, Galveston. 
Indiana—Geo. W. Thompson, Te®re Haute. 
Michigan—Levi D. Wines, Ann Arbor. 
Wyoming—J. O. Charchill, Cheyenne. 
Colorado—E. L. Byington, 
- Plammer, Des Moines. 
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Speakers, Dialogues, En- 
tertainments. Send forour 
Circulars and Catalogues. 


NORMAL BOOK CON- 
5 CERN, Ladoga, Indiana, 


If you want a medal for your 
bac ers school send for my Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue and Price list. 


M. J. RAWISZER, Pearl River, N. Y. 





ustria | 
rogrammes 
est 36th St., 





Louis, Mo. 


also in Chemistry, 


tion. 





SPECIAL—We will send a LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted with diamond point gold pen 
on trial where we have no Agent, on receipt of $1.50. 
We Want Agents in all Western States. 
Drafts, Money Orders, etc,, payable to GENERAL 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Pourteenth Session at Amherat College, 202371800, 


Instruction givenin Eight Languages (ten classes daily in French and ten in German), 
Drawing, Paiating, Wood Carving, Mathematics, and Physical 

Training. “Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages’’—Prof. W 8. TYLER. 
cheap, tt is pleasant, it is the school for practical work.’”»—EDUCATIONAL COURANT. 
Excarsions and Picnics on Saturdays. 


Satistaction Guaranteed or money refunded. 
Order Sample and get eo and Dealers’ Terms. Make 
ESTERN AGENCY, LAauGHLin Pen Co.,, St. 





Jaly 7th to 


**It is thorough, it is 
Beautifal loca- 
Circular and Programme free. 


Address Prof. W.L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





THE 


GREENCASTLE, IND., 
Ma-ch 16, 1839. 


The best aggregate ex- 


sition. 





8T. LOUIS, MO. 


T. M. WILLIAMS, 





A GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 


Com: ani take choice of all my library, and so beguile thy sorrow. -Titus Andronicas, Act iv, Sc. 1 


I do not see how any schol in America can spare this work from its refer- 
ence library for teachers and pupils. 


= LIBRAR 


O F ie udgment, and the editor.al work has been admirably 
0) 


prewion of what the American mind 
tas produced in the two huadred 
and eighty years of its activity. 

Respectfully, Joun CLARK RIDPATH 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Speci- 
Men pag@ with portraits sent toany address. To Teach- 
ers who Wish to earn from $100 to $100 a 
vacation, we guarantee to make an ace 


We do not desire applicati fi i Ap 
ui SHAS. L. WEBSTER & CC une vote time and stud 


Wasuineton, December 20, 1889. 


Iam sure that every private individual 
will purchase it for his own library, if he has to cut off 
for a time his purchase of other literature. 

respectfally, W.T. HaRris. 
U. 8. Commissioner of ion. 
CameBeioae, Januar 


25, 1889, 
The selections have been made wit 


excellent 


me. Jon N Fisk. 


AMERICAN °* sa" 


E. M,. HUTCHINSON. 


LITERATURE 


to the work. 
& CO., PUBLISHERS, 3 East 14TH ST., N, Y. 
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